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HAPPY today is he who has the gift of reading. The choice of all the beautiful and 
wholesome thoughts of many yesterdays lies before him, instantly available as a 


buffer against the ever recurring discordant things of life. 


For guidance, for counsel, 


he also turns to his friendly books—and in the reading of them all uncovers in himself 


hidden sources of strength and initiative. 


To all who would cultivate this gift of read- 


ing are recommended the books of the ABINGDON PRESS whose imprint for 130 
years has stood for the highest ideals in the publishing field. Some recent publications 


are listed below: 


THE TRAGEDY OF LABOR 


A Monograph in Folk Philosophy 

By Wutiam Ritey HALsTeapD 
A practical treatment of themes occupyin 
tention ma of the student and of the man on t 
A fine piece of clear thinking and lucid writin ing. 
16 mo. 108 pages. Cloth. Net, 50 cents, Postpaid. 


FIGHTING FOR A NEW WORLD 
By Cuartes W. DABNEY 
A series of Constructive Essays dealing with To- 
day and To-morrow. Some of the titles are “A Better 
Era, " “True Preparedness,” and “Fighting for a New 
World.” Some of these essays were made the basis of 
efforts by Pro-Germans to depose the author from the 


Presidency of the University of Cincinnati. 
12 mo. 112 pages. "Ciath Net, 75 cents, Postpaid. 


THE CLEAN SWORD 
By Lynn Harotp Hovucs 
What is the relation of war to reconstruction. How 
does a soldier become a a. oe end be = 
a way to permanent peace ow is the new 
So ie mete t from the material of the old. Such ques- 
tions are lifted and answered in a fashion which has far 


eng Sonam in Professor Hough’s new book, 
“The Sword.” 
12 mo. 212 pages. Cloth. Net, $1.00, Postpaid. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A BROWNING LOVER 
By Joun WALKER POWELL 

are on the increase, for which Mr. 

Powell's confessions are certain to strike a responsive 
chord in many hearts. He returns again and again to 
his. thesis that Browning is primarily a poet, an artist. 
* * He never saw pure white light, as such, but as made 
p of all the colors of the rainbow. * * There are fre- 


the at- 
street. 


> 


uent quotations and the one who had never —_ 
line of Browning would finish the book possessed of 
valuable information.—National Enquirer. 

Cr. 8 vo. 248 pages. Cloth. Net, $1.00, Postpaid. 


THE PEACEFUL LIFE 
A Study in Spiritual Hygiene 
By Oscar Kugns 

“After the Bible there is no influence so beneficent 
on the serene life as the works of Pla ,” says Professor 
Kuhns, who occupies the chair of literature in Wesleyan 
University. ‘We believe,” he says, “the times are ripe 
for a new in tion of that religion which is sense 
and taste for ther Enowledge or action” Hae 

a name as eit or —, 
leads the reader through y delig teow 

over the whole field pin case t ae _— 

sion and satisfaction—San Fra: Propeisee ‘Che — 
12 mo. 234 pages. Net, : on ict otal. 


THE MASTER QUEST 
By Wut S. Woopxvutt 
It is the contention of the ns wae that “man i = ever 


q greatness. pote os et pee oy 
oiieniteene.” The sa’ tisfection of that quest is be 
found in God. In Hin and Him alone, one can 


completeness. “Above all,” says the author, “Chrix 
tianity is the religion of a Person. Sometimes we forget 
this most obvious fact and come to think it consists of 


cussion 0 ae) of Gveneieeeaed oie 

with our religious life and will be helped into a clearer 
appreciation of these eternal verities.—Zion Herald. 
186 pages. —_ Net, 75 cents, Pi 
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New Scribner Books 


DEMOCRACY:—A Novel of Today 


By SHAW DESMOND 


A labor novel of the very moment by a brilliant new Irish writer. A reactionary 
London mass meeting brings Denis Destin to his feet in protest, articulate for the first 
time in his life. The meeting promptly throws him out and Destin finds the largeness 
of his “ Democracy ” welded into the definiteness of Socialism. That’s the beginning— 
Throughout the intense action culminating in the general strike readers may recognize a 
number of prominent English leaders. Published May 23rd. $1.60 


THE MASTERY of the FAR EAST 


By ARTHUR JUDSON BROWN 


Why did Japan first oppose and then favor China’s entrance into the war? What is 
Japan doing in China—and why? Is Korea to be Japan’s Ireland? These are some of the 
vital problems dealt with in this new work of the first importance on the political, social 
and religious problems underlying the Eastern muddle and the demands of Korea, China 


and Japan in Paris. 


“ American readers will find this book of unusual value both in its presentation of conditions in 
the Orient and in its temper, which might well be emulated by all Western students of these topics.— 


N. Y. Times. 


MONEY 

AND PRICES 

By J. Laurence Laughlin 
’ An interpretation of this 
timely problem by means of 
practical chapters from our 


economic history between 
1850 and 1919. $2.50 
A PILGRIM 
IN PALESTINE 
By John Finley 


Adventurous journeys on 
foot in many historic by- 
paths by the first American” 
ilgrim after General Allen- 
ys recovery of the Holy 
Land. Ilkus. $2.00. 


SERVICE AND 
SACRIFICE 
By Corinne Roosevelt 
Robinson 

“A volume of poems of dis- 


tinctive quality.”—Transcript. 
$1.25 


THE LAND 
AND THE SOLDIER 
By Frederic C. Howe 


A suggestive plan for 
American co-operative farm 
colonies modelled on those of 


Denmark and the English 
garden villages. $1.35 
THE VALLEY 
OF VISION 


By Henry Van Dyke 
The eloquent testimony in 
fiction form of a great Amer- 
ican who has come through the 
war with a message that may 
not be ignored. Illus. $1.50 


ALICE 
SIT-B Y-THE-FIRE 


By J. M. Barrie 


In the uniform edition of 
Barrie’s Plays. $1.00 


© Charles Scribner’ s Sons 


671 pages. Illus. Maps. $6.00 


MIND 


* AND CONDUCT 


By Henry Rutgers Marshall 
Illuminative discus sions 
grouped as follows: I. “ The 
orrelation of Mind and Con- 
duct”; II. “Some Implica- 
tions of the Correlation”; 

III. “ Guides to Conduct.” 
$1.75 


MISS FINGAL 

By Mrs. W. K. Clifford 
A subtle presentation in 
fiction form of the much- 
discussed problem of the “ re- 
incarnation” of personality 
in another individual after 
death. The central figure is 
an English girl of twenty-six. 
$1.50 


ALTRUISM—Its 

Nature and Varieties 

By Prof. Geo. Herbert Palmer 
A study of the three stages 


in the development of the 
altruistic impulse. $1.25 


Fifth Ave. 
New York 


When writing to advertisers please mention Taz Duar. 
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READY NEXT WEEK 

































Ready May 22. $1.50. 


THE JERVAISE COMEDY 

J. D. Beresford’s New Novel 
Here is a wholly charming novel, a delicately 
woven and beautiful story that moves in the 
spirit of Spring. It is full of delightfully 
amusing people, and the highly humorous 
incidents of the action are narrated with 


skill and originality. “It is comedy in the 
best Meredithian sense. . . . Complete- 
ness of characterization and perfection of 
| detail."—N. Y. Globe. $1.50. 
PROBLEMS OF 
RECONSTRUCTION 


By Isaac Lippincott 
The question of development of war con- 
trol and an examination of the economic 
results of the war. The book discusses re- 
construction in foreign countries ahd out- 
lines a plan of reconstruction in the United 
States. $1.60. 


READING THE BIBLE 

By]William Lyon Phelps 
A consideration of the Bible as a part of 
English literature. Reading the Bible, The 
Short Stories of the Bible, and St. Paul as 
a Letter Writer, are the subjects discussed 
purely from the literary point of view. $1.25. 





H. G. Wells’ New Novel 


THE UNDYING FIRE 


“The Undying Fire,” God’s indomitable spirit in the soul of mankind— 
this is the theme of Mr. Wells’ startling novel. This modern version of 
the Book of Job is presented with intensity and vigor. Real individuals of 
our own time face again the problems and temptations of the old Biblical 
story. Through adversity, pain, and despair, the leading character clings 
to the “ undying fire,” and in the end, like Job of old, he is rewarded. 


H. G. Wells’ new novel is an inspired story, deeply human and stirring. 


OUR HOUSE 


Henry S. Canby’s New Novel 


The story of a young man and his quest of 
a career. What he does and the effect of 
his decision are told in an exceedingly in- 
teresting way, the scene shifting from a 
sleepy southern city to the semi-artificial 
life of young New York Bohemia and back 
again to his early home, where real happi- 
ness and success are at last found. $1.60. 


THE BASIS OF EUROPE’S 
RECONSTRUCTION 


By Cecil F. Lavell 


An interesting examination of Europe's un- 
settled questions and the new spirit born of 
the war, discussing such topics as Revolu- 
tion and Reconstruction in France, Idealism 
in German Politics, The Russian Problem 
and the Revolution. $1.00. 


THE SHOP COMMITTEE 


By William Leavitt Stoddard 


A hand book for employers and employees, 
explaining in detail the theory and practice 
of this new idea in industry. Mr. Stoddard, 
as administrator for the War Labor Board, 
installed and developed the system in several 
large industrial plants. His book ushers in 
a new era in industrial relations. $1.25. 
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Peace 


[vremperate CRITICISM has diligently sought to 
find fault with the covenant which has been devised 
and underwritten by the deputies of the great 
powers. The criticism has been animated and vol- 
uble, but it has been singularly futile on the whole. 
At the same time the spokesmen of this covenant 
show a singular lack of assurance; they speak in a 
tone of doubtful hope rather than enthusiastic con- 
viction. And the statesmen who set up this cov- 

, enant do so with such an engaging air of modesty 
and furtive apprehension as should engender a 
spirit of good will and fellowship in the presenta- 
tion of a doubtfully hopeful enterprise, rather than 
obstructive tactics and intemperate criticism. They 
are saying, in effect: We have done the best we 
could under the circumstances. It is a great pity 
that we have been able to do no better. Let us hope 
for the best, and God help us all! 

The best must always be good enough, and the 
Covenant is the best that the political wisdom of 
the three continents has been able to find in a five 
months’ search for ways and means of avoiding war. 
But this best will always have the defects of its 
qualities. And such defects as still attach to the 
Covenant will best be understood, and may there- 
fore best be condoned and allowed for, when seen 
in the light of its qualities. Now, as for its qualities, 
the Covenant is a political document, an instrument 
of realpolitik, created in the image of nineteenth 
century imperialism. It has been set up by political 
Statesmen, on political grounds, for political ends, 
and with political apparatus to be used with political 
effect. It brings to a focus the best and highest tra- 
ditions of commercialized nationalism, but also it 
brings nothing else. The outcome is a political 
covenant which even its friends and’ advocates view 

« With an acute sense of its inability, perhaps rather a 
sense of its total vacuity. 

Its defect is not that the Covenant falls short, but 
rather that it is quite beside the point. The pdint 
is the avoidance of war, at all costs; the war arose 
unavoidably out of the political status quo; the 

lant reestablishes the status quo, with some 
ional political apparatus supplied from the same 





shop. True to the political tradition, the Covenant 
provides for enforcing the peace by recourse to arms 
and commercial hostilities, but it contemplates no 
measures for avoiding war by avoiding the status 
quo out of which the great war arose. The status 
quo was a status of: commercialized nationalism. 
The traditions which bind them will not permit 
anything beyond these political ends, ways, and 
means of commercialized nationalism to come within 
the cognizance of the competence of these elder 
statesmen who have had this work to do. So there 
is no help for it. 

But the Covenant is after all the best that was 
reasonably to be looked for. It embodies the best 
and highest traditions of nineteenth century states- 
manship. That it does so, that it is conceived in the 
spirit of Mid-Victorian liberalism rather than in 
the spirit of Mid-European imperialism, is to be set 
down to the account of America and America’s 
President. But that it remains standing as a left- 
over on that outworn ground, instead of coming up 
abreast of the twentieth century is also to be credited 
to the same power. It is in an eminent sense 
America’s Covenant, made and provided by the para- 
mount advice and consent of America’s President. 
And this paramount advice and consent has gone te 
the making of the Covenant in the simple faith that 
commercialized nationalism answereth all things. 
The unfortunate, and unfortunately decisive, cir- 
cumstance of the case is, therefore, that the Presi- 
dent’s outlook and ideals are in this way grounded in 
the political traditions of Mid-Victorian liberalism, 
and that his advisers have been animated with po- 
litical traditions of a still narrower and more anti- 
quated make. Hence the difficulties which arise out 
of a new industrial situation and a consequent new 
bias of the popular temper are sought to be adjusted 
by readjusting the political status quo ante. 

Now, it should be plain to anyone on slight re- 
flection that this covenant has been forced upon the 
politicians by the present state of the industrial sys- 
tem. The great war has run its course within the 
confines of this industrial system, and it has become 
evident that no nation is .competent henceforth 
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single-handed to take care of its own case within 
this system, in which all the civilized peoples are 
bound up together. And it should be similarly 
plain, on similarly slight reflection, that no readjust- 
ment of working arrangements among the peoples 
concerned can hope to touch the core of the diffi- 
culties unless its scope is the same as that of the in- 
dustrial system and unless it is carried out with a 
single-handed regard to the industrial requirements 
of the case, and coupled with a thoroughgoing dis- 
allowance of those political and nationalist prece- 
dents and ambitions that hinder the free working of 
this industrial system. 

The interval since Mid-Victorian time has been 
a period of unexampled change in the industrial arts 
and in the working arrangements necessary to indus- 
trial production. The productive industry of all the 
civilized peoples has been drawn together by the 
continued advance of the industrial arts into a single 
* comprehensive, close-knit system, a network of me- 
chanically balanced give and take, such that no 
nation and no community can now carry on {ts own 
industrial affairs in severalty or at cross-purposes 
with the rest except at the cost of a disproportionate 
derangement and hardship to itself and to all the 
rest. All this is simple and obvious to those who 
are at all familiar with the technical requirements 
of production. To all such it is well known that for 
the purposes of productive industry, and therefore 
for the purposes of popular welfare and content, 
national divisions are nothing better than haphazard 
divisions of an indivisible whole, arbitrary and ob- 
structive. And because of this state of things, any 
regulation or diversion of trade or industry within 
any one of these national units is of graver conse- 
quence to all the others than to itself. Yet the Cov- 
enant contemplates no abatement of that obsructive 
nationalist intrigue that makes the practical sub- 
stance of the “self-determination of nations.” 

At the same time, that which chiefly hampers the 
everyday work of industrial production and chiefly 
tries the popular temper under this new order of 
things is the increasingly obstructive and increasingly 
irresponsible control of production by the vested in- 
terests of commerce and finance, seeking each their 
own profit at the cost of the underlying population. 
Yet the Covenant contemplates no abatement of 
these vested interests that are fast approaching the 
limit of popular tolerance; for the Covenant is a 
political instrument, made and provided for the re- 
habilitation of Mid-Victorian political intrigue and 
for the upkeep of the vested interests of commerce 
and finance. The cry of the common man has been: 
What shall we do to be saved from war abroad 
and dissension at home? And the answer given in 


the Covenant is ‘the good old answer of the elder 
statesmen of the Old Order—provision of armed 
force sufficient to curb any uneasy drift of senti- 
ment among the underlying populace, with the due 


advice and consent of the dictatorship established 


by the elder statesmen. 

Now, the great war was precipitated by the 
malign growth of just such a commercialized na- 
tionalism within this industrial system, and was 
fought to a successful issue as a struggle of industrial 
forces and with the purpose of establishing an endur- 
ing peace of industrial prosperity and content; at 
least so they say. It should accordingly have seemed 
reasonable to entrust the settlement to those men 
who know something about the working and re- 
quirements of this industrial system on which ‘the 
welfare of mankind finally turns. To any man 
whose perspective is not confined within the Mid- 
Victorian political traditions, it would seem that the 
first move toward an enduring peace would be 
abatement of the vested interests and national pre- 
tensions wherever they touch the conduct of in- 
dustry ; and the men to do this work should logically 
be those who know the needs of the industrial sys- 
tem and are not biased by commercial incentives. 
An enduring settlement should be entrusted to reas- 
onably unbiased production engineers, rather than 
to the awestruck political lieutenants of the vested 
interests. These men, technical specialists, over- 
workmen, skilled foremen of the system, are expert 
in the ways and means of industry and kndéw some- 
thing of the material conditions of life that sur- 
round the common man, at the same time that they 
are familiar with the available resources and the 
uses to which they are to be turned. Of necessity in 
war and peace, it is for these workmen of the top 
line to take care of the industrial system and its 
working, so far as the obstructive tactics of the 
vested interests and the commercial statesmen will 
permit; for without their constant supervision and 
correction this highly technical system of production 
will not work at all. Logically it should be for 
these and their like to frame such a settlement as 
will bind the civilized peoples together on an amic- 
able footing as a going concern, engaged/on a joint 
industrial enterprise. However, it is not worth 
while to speculate on what they and their like might 
propose, since neither they nor their counsels have 
had any part in the Covenant. The Covenant is 4 
covenant of commercialized nationalism, wi 
afterthought. 

+ To return to the facts: The great war was fought 
out and peace was brought within sight by teamwork 
of the soldiers and workmen and the political per- 
sonnel, The cost, the work, and hardship fell oa 
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the soldiers and workmen, and it is also chiefly their 
tortune that is now in the balance. The political 
personnel have lost nothing, risked nothing, and 
have nothing at stake on the chance of further war 
or peace. But in these deliberations on peace the 
political personnel alone have had a voice. Neither 
those who have done the necessary fighting at the 
front nor those who have done the necessary work 
at home have had any part in it all. The conference 
has been a conclave made up of the spokesmen of 
commercialized nationalism, in effect a conclave of 
the political lieutenants of the political lieutenants 
of the vested interests. In short, there have been no 
Soldiers’ and Workmen’s Deputies included if this 
Soviet of the Elder Statesmen which has conferred 
the dictatorship on the political deputies of the 
vested interests. By and large, neither the wishes 
nor the welfare of the soldiers, the workmen, or the 
industrial system as a going concern, have visibly 
been consulted in the drafting of this Covenant. 
However, to avoid all appearance of graceless over- 
statement, it should perhaps be noted in qualification 
that the American workmen may be alleged to have 
been represented at this court of elder statesmen, in- 
formally, unofficially, and irresponsibly, by the sex- 
ton beadle of the A. F. of L., but it will be admitted 
that this qualification makes no serious inroad on the 
broader statement above. 

Neither the value nor the cost of this Covenant 
are fairly to be appreciated apart from its back- 
ground and the purposes and interests which are 
moving in the background. As it now looms up 
against this murky background of covert agreements 
covertly arrived at during the past months, the 
Covenant is beginning to look like a last desperate 
concert of crepuscular statesmanship for the preser- 
vation of the civilized world’s kept classes and vested 
interests in the, face of a menacing situation. There- 
fore, in case the Covenant should yet prove to be so 
lasting and serve this turn so well as materially to 


deflect the course of events, what is likely to be of 
material consequence to the fortunes of mankind is 
chiefly the outcome of this furtive traffic in other 
men’s good between the deputies of the great 
powers, which underlies and conditions the stilted 
formalities of the instrument itself. Little is known, 
and perhaps less is intended to be known, of this 
furtive traffic in other men’s goods. Hitherto the 
“High Contracting Parties” have been at pains to 
give out no “ information which might be useful to 
the enemy.” 

What and how many covert agreements have been 
covertly arrived at during these four or five months 
of diplomatic twilight will not be known for some 
time yet. A decent cover still hides what may be 
hidden, which is presumably just as well, And yet, 
even if one had best not see him face to face, one 
may still infer something as to the nature of the . 
beast from the shape of his hoof. A little something 
in that way is coming in sight now in the shameful 
transaction by which the politicians and vested in- 
terests of Japan are given a burglarious free hand 
in northern China; and it would. be both graceless 
and idle to speculate on what may be the grand total 
of gruesome enormities which the Oriental states- 
men will have undertaken to perpetrate or overlook, 
for the benefit of the vested interests identified with 
the European powers, in consideration of that carte 
blanche of indecency. So also is the arrangement 
between the great powers for the suppression of 
Soviet Russia, for the profit of the vested interests 
identified with these Powers and at the cost of the 
underlying population ; the due parceling out of con- 
cessions and natural resources in foreign parts, inci- 
dent to that convention of smuggled warfare, will 
doubtless have consumed a formidable total of time, 
ingenuity, and effrontery. But the Covenant being 
an instrument of commercialized nationalism, all 
these things have had to be seen to. 


THORSTEIN VEBLEN. 


Dispatch 


Come up to Maine, old friend, before the violets are gone. 
The valley of the Kennebec is smeared with luminous purple. 
It is smeared with waves of bluettes, too? Out in the fields 
are sweeps of white, as if the shadows 
of the clouds were white, 
yet even the white is touched with purple, 
and so is the leaden leafmould of the woods. 


Come up to Maine before the violets all grow pale. 
Come up before they are ghastly on their stems— 
withered, they look like heads impaled on spears. 
Come. Do not let me tell you more of what is dead. 


WaL.tiace GouLp. 
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Quo Vadis? 


T GO FROM ENGLAND on the morrow of the elec- 
tions, and the eve of the miners’ and railway men’s 
strikes, to the Conference in Paris, and from that to 
the meeting of the resuscitated Internationale in 
Berne, is to get a pretty fair bird’s-eye view, so far 
as externals can give that view, of the factors of 
European politics at this moment. Let us note cer- 
tain outstanding features of this political landscape. 

There can be no doubt of a general condition of 
widespread upheaval in England. Strikes are with- 
out number. They are for demands—such as a six- 
hour day—that a year or two ago would have been 
regarded as outrageous. In his opening speech of 

«the session the British Prime Minister said that 
while he was in Paris he received every morning on 
going to the Conference a telegram announcing 
some new strike, and found another such telegram 
on returning in the evening. And what is notable 
is the apparent triviality of the pretext. for strike. 
The whole industrial life of the country is embar- 
rassed because of a disagreement over the dinner 
hour of railway men. And the authority of the 
Trades Unions themselves is flouted: bargains made 
by the Unions with the employers are disregarded ; 
strikes which, have been forbidden by the Unions 
take place. 

Fact number one then: a widespread revolution- 
ary mood, a readiness to take extreme measures on 
behalf of minor aims. Papers like the Daily Express 
represent the whole strike movement as the work 
of a minority of Bolshevists aiming at the overturn 
of the state. The Times gives evidence to show 
that the leaders are political revolutionaries of ex- 
treme type. What these papers seem to overlook is 
that they themselves have for four years been sedu- 
lously cultivating a revolutionary mood of a kind. 
Every day they told us that we were fighting for a 
new world. Never was afything to be quite the 
same again; the old diplomacy was dead. While 
Mr. Webb talked to us of a new social order Mr. 
Wilson and his friends talked of a new political 
world order. Just latterly the Daily Mail has been 
printing every morning articles in support of an 
organized internationalism which might have been 
written by David Starr Jordan, or Bertrand Russell, 
or Lowes Dickinson, or Henry Brailsford. One 
rubbed one’s eyes. Here was revolution indeed. 
Those who ventured to write in this strain before 
the war were held up by the Daily Mail itself either 
as plain traitors playing the game of Germany, or 
hopeless cranks refusing to face the hard facts of 
the world about them. 


It is true that in Paris one found official France 
resenting this diplomatic revolutipn, but not pub 
licly resisting, and great masses were accepting, 
passively it may be, but still accepting, the Wilsonian 
policy. 

In Berne one still found early in February the 
federal capital of Switzerland resounding with the 
echoes of the Bolshevist coup d’etat of November— 
an attempt on the part of the extremer Socialists 
to seize the government and create a revolution 
by means of a general strike—an attempt of which 
the world heard very little because it happened to 
coincide with the Armistice. But it was a very 
serious business indeed for Switzerland: for three 
days the members of the federal government were 
virtual prisoners in the Bellevue Palace Hotel and 
the whole army was placed on a war footing, 
(Incidentally the land-owning peasants, very con- 
servative, very anti-town, were, so it is very com- 
monly believed, extremely anxious to demonstrate 
the excellence of that shooting which is the feature 
of his military training in which the peasant takes 
most pride.) And then of course here on the bor- 
ders of Germany, with Germans going to and fro 
with relative freedom and ex-German and Austrian 
royalties escapin, to Swiss villas and hotels, one 
heard a good deal of the German revolution in 
which in a few days dynasties which had lasted a 
thousand years vanished from the face of the earth. 
Here then undoubtedly was a world in revolution, 
boiling and seething in order to throw out the 
elements of the old order and to take on an entirely 
new form. 

That however is only one aspect of the cast. 
There is a contrary and conflicting aspect. 5 

This England, of a mood so revolutionary that 
the very “Unionists are rebelling against their 
Unions, has just had an election. At that election 
a great Labor Party appeared as definitely repre 
senting the new social order. The English Consti- 
tution would have permitted here, at one step, the 
capture of a political power which, without inter 
fering Supreme Courts, would have enabled orgat- 
ized labor to enter into its own: to nationalize the 
mines and railways, hand them over to the Unions 
for management, make an end of the old diplo 
matic methods in international affairs, and make of 
the settlement of Paris the beginnings of a new 
world organization ‘based upon the union of the 
peoples. Well, this revolutionary England, ; 
apparently in one mood to paralyze the nation’s if* 
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the length of the dinner hour, did not trouble to 
yote at all in an election which could have given 
it the foundations, at least, of this new social 
order everybody had been talking about. At a 
juncture of the world’s affairs more momentous 
than any perhaps which mankind has known in writ- 
ten history, at a time when the character of a popu- 
lar judgment might affect the character of our 
civilization during whole centuries, half the British 
people stayed away from the polls. The very men 
who went to the war, risking their lives, lying, 
some of them, half-disemboweled through nights of 
hell in the Flanders mud in order that international 
treaties might be respected, that their children might 
“ never again ” know this thing (insert here the per- 
oration of ten thousand impassioned speeches, ser- 
mons, poems, editorials of four years of war)— 
these men, most of them perhaps, declined to trou- 
ble about recording their vote at all. They seem 
to have decided to leave it to their womenkind, to 
whom that sort of thing was a new amusement. 
With the result that there are excluded from the 
Parliament of the new Britain, which “has swept 
away forever the obsolete order which” (insert 
again quotations from the perorations of ten thous- 
and speeches), all those who have been notable 
for their thoroughgoing radicalism and constructive 
work towards the new order. Mr, Sidney Webb 
himself, draughtsman of the Charter of the New So- 
* cial Order, is rejected by London University, which 
has been the scene of so much of his labor. In this 
Parliament of the Revolution power is placed in the 
hands of Mr. Bonar Law! And in the international 
field this new Britain marks its sense of the degree to 
which old diplomatic methods have disappeared and 
an entirely new method of handling international 
. affairs inaugurated, by sending, as one of the prin- 
cipal members—in Mr. George’s absence the head— 
of the British delegation, Lord Milner. Lord 
Milner, the reader need hardly be reminded, is an 
administrator of German training and partly Ger- 
man descent, whose Prussian settlement in South 
Africa had to be undone by the Liberal Government 
of Campbell-Bannermann ; whose conservative habit 
of mind, particularly in international affairs, has 
never been disguised, whose skepticism concerning 
what may be called Wilsonian methods is notorious. 
He is perhaps the one public man in Britain most 
certain to adhere to principles and ideas which it was 
_— to be the task of the Conference to do away 
wi 
The pessimism of Liberals and radicals in close 
touch with the Conference concerning the possibility 
of any real change of the old diplomatic attitude 
has now become pretty well known: French and 
_ Italian insistence upon the fulfilment of secret 


treaties, Clemenceau’s and Orlando’s very open de- 
fense of the old system of alliances, the ill concealed 
contempt for the political ideology which would 
attempt to do away with them; the French attitude 
to Russia, the Italian to Jugo-Slavia, the very frank 
hostility even of the French press itself to publicity 
of debate at the Conference—these are but a few 
of the numberless facts which show that the old 
order, its spirit and method, still dominate the 
management of international affairs. 

But at the Berne Socialist Conference? Surely 
here at least would be found a definite and radical 
break with the principles of the past insisted upon by 
men who knew what they wanted—a revolutionary 
program in fact? Well, a young radical at the 
close of the Conference—having attended all its 
sessions—summed it up in these terms: 

The Conference professed to be the most advanced ex- 
pression of Internationalism and Socialism. You need 
only look at the reports of the debates and read its reso- 
lutions to see that it is neither Internationalist nor Social- 
ist. It is not Internationalist, in that national passions 
blazed out at every turn, and great Socialistic figures like 
Albert Thomas and Renaudel practically never spoke ex- 
cept to express a national point of view. Look at the 
resolutions. Is there one that deals with the method of 
abolishing the present capitalist system? Not one. Yet 
that was the supposed raison d’étre of the Conference. 
The place has been positively swamped with the litera- 
ture of Czecho-Slovak, Jugo-Slav, Armenian, Georgian, 
Roumanian, Greek, Lettish, Esthonian, Ukrainian, Fin- 
nish national claims—there have literally been tons of 
it distributed during the Conference. Not one single leaf- 
let, so far as I know, has there been on industrial inter- 
nationalism or the_social revolution. And in the ques- 
tions with which the Conference did deal—League of 
Nations for instance—it showed itself no more radical 
than Lord Robert Cecil or the other people in Paris. 
In one vital particular only—that of parliamentary rep- 
resentatio’ id it go in definite proposals beyond the 
Paris Conference, and that was so much an afterthought 
that it had to be introduced as an amendment. Who 
have been the dominating figures at the Conference? 
Branting and Arthur Henderson—about as suggestive of 
revolution as Lord Rothschild or the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. ‘The excommunication of the Conference 
pronounced, not only by the Russian but even by the Swiss 
Bolshevists, has been from their point of view entirely 
justified. 

Very well then, one concludes, with his eye on 
this group of facts—the deliberate election of a 
Tory Government in England; the docility with 
which is accepted the representation at this juncture 
of the democracies by men like Milner, Cecil, Bal- 
four, Bourgeois, Clemenceau, Orlando, Sonnino; 
“ revolutionary ” conferences of the kind just de- 
scribed—it is evident, in view of all this, that 
Entente Europe is in no revolutionary mood, and 
that it will stand by a steady and orderly develop- 
ment. 

And then—one reads of the British strikes, where 
these sober British workmen who voted for Lord 
Milner throw the whole country into industrial 
chaos because they have a grievance about the dinner 
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hour. And it is not just a momentary explosion. 
The thing is indicative of what has been going on 
for months; it is symptomatic of something wide- 
spread and chronic. What does it mean? 

This much is clear: we cannot make any reliable 
estimate of forces at work unless we take the two 
apparently contradictory tendencies into considera- 
tion. How can they be réconciled? Here is a guess: 
Normally the mass of a busy people, concerned with 
its own individual daily work and troubles and pre- 
occupations, is inert in political matters. That 
inertia cannot be stirred by forces that lack psycho- 
logical stimulus, that are undramatic—mere argu- 
ment and exhortation that require cold intellectual 
decisions arrived at by painful and unexciting ratio- 
cinative processes to give them effect. An election, 
a matter of argument, speeches, votes, leaves the 
mass relatively cold, except where its emotions can be 
stirred. This is done most easily by appeals to the 
old and familiar sentiments of nationalism, hatred 
of the enemy. Certainly so unfamiliar a thing as 
the League of Nations does not profoundly stir it. 
But this relatively inert mass, absorbed in its own 
affairs, can readily feel the stimulus of an action 
which it can follow or imitate. To do something 
that other people are doing is a good deal easier 
than to think out painfully opinions and decisions 
which may differ from those of others. A strike 
is such an action, easily followed; the expression of 
opinion through a vote on the League of Nations 
and the abolition of the old diplomacy, involving 
difficult questions as to why the old diplomacy 
should be abolished and why the balance of power 
and national forces are insufficient, implies an in- 
tellectual activity before which an overworked miner 
or railroad man quails. The laborer feels himself 
done out of his dinner hour; that is something near 
to him, understandable; he is angry. The suggested 
remedy is one he is familiar with and the efficacy of 
which he can understand. And it is action—like 
fighting, a relief to the feelings. But this voting 
about foreign policy in Paris—that may have im- 
portance twenty years hente. Why should he have 
any feeling about that? “And the Boche should 
be made to pay up, as Hughes says; Hughts talks 
about the Boche in a way a man who has lost a 
son in the war can understand. Makes a man’s 
blood boil. And now a lot of blighters who made 
pots of money out of the war want to do a man 
out of his dinner hour!” 

And if in this mood two or three active resolute 
men come to a hundred and say they are going to 
strike, and ask the others to join them—why, in 
most cases they will, though except for such a lead 
the hundred would have gone on working without 
question. 


And thus it is that an active minority can secure 
revolutionary action—a tremendous movement for 
ends and results that of themselves are small. And 
action which is the result of motives and impulses 
of that kind is apt to be sporadic, localized, undis- 
ciplined, without centralized direction. The action 
is not on behalf of any large predetermined pro- 
gram; it “breaks out” spontaneously, impulsively 
—a temperamental manifestation. The final state 
is not one of revolution—large masses moving 
against a common enemy on behalf of a conscious 
political program. Rather is it confusion, one group 
taking a line which runs counter to that taken by 
another group. The men who strike about a din- 
ner hour are not impelled by revolutionary ideas 
or visions of a new social order, but by motives 
much less rationalized. And the situation would 
be a good deal more hopeful if the movement were 
more revolutionary, in the sense of being impelled 
by a vision of social revolution, and less tempera- 
mental and subconscious. 

Francis Bacon remarked some centuries since 
that truth came out of error more easily than out 
of confusion. If a man has on some subject a clear- 
cut theory definitely wrong, he will, as Huxley re- 
marked, have the great good fortune one day of 
banging his head against a fact; and that, if he is 
honest, sets*him straight again. But the man who 
will not clearly rationalize his beliefs at all, but, 
again as Huxley puts it, goes buzzing about unre- 
flectingly between right and wrong, comes out no- 
where. 

Something analogous is true in politics. If there 
were a conscious, concerted revolutionary move- 
ment, leaders knowing what they wanted, with a 
predetermined program of a new social order, .mar- 
shaling, forces on one side; while on the other there 
were the forces of the old order, also knowing 
what they wanted, then one or the other would 
impose its will, and we should be able to live, tant 
bien que mal, by one system or the other. The 
traffic would be going either to the left or the 
right. And the question as to whether it should 
go to the right or the left is after all much less 
important than that everybody should do one thing 
or the other. The fatal thing most provocative 
of dreadful smashes is that sometimes folk go one 
way, sometimes the other, with no rule, but just 
as the spirit moves them. In that sort of confu- 
sion nobody can go into the streets in safety. And 
it is this confusion, the absence of any working 
theory, not the supremacy of. one revolutionary 
theory however wild, that threatens the world. 

In the political world in general—outside the 
industrial field of miners and railway men—a simi- 
lar absence of conscious political principle or theory 
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is leading to a similar condition of instability, of 
incalculable unrest, of movements that are deter- 
mined not by conscious efforts towards a discerned 
goal but by unconscious impulse. One reads these 
speeches from statesmen of the old school in favor 
of a society of nations, and the self-determination 
of small peoples, and the respect of the weak by the 
strong; these Daily Mail editorials expressing sen- 
timents of pacific internationalism which, but a few 
years since, the same paper was holding up to fero- 
cious contempt. One might assume that the public 
had undergone a great conversion, had seen a great 
light, thus to embrace this revolutionary doctrine 
of the League of Nations with its Surrender of 
national sovereignty and independence, the privilege 
of imposing our will upon others by means of our 
superior might and virtue. But there is no such 
moral revolution; the public is quite unaware of 
having surrendered anything or changed any opinion. 
It follows an active lead like that of Wilson as 
tomorrow it will follow a contrary lead, if some 
turn of political circumstance should render it worth 
while for an active minority to furnish it. And 
statesmen and newspapers would turn from inter- 
nationalism to intense nationalism and all its moral 
connotations, from talking of “the great ideals so 
nobly expressed ” to talking of “ the debasing’ sen- 
timentality of an emasculate pacifism,” without 
blinking; and the great mass of their readers would 
soon be completely unaware of any change what- 
soever. . 

Put down thus nakedly the thing seems an af- 
fected overstatement, or an effort at cynicism. But 
it is neither. This change from one political philo- 
sophy to a contrary one within a few weeks has been 
abundantly illustrated in the last year or two in 
both Europe and America. For the first eighteen 


months of the war nearly all America drew an’ un- 
compromisingly pacifist argument from the war; 
it was the period of “I did not raise my boy to be 
a soldier”; of the Democratic party’s claim for 
support on the ground that “it kept the country 
out of war.” Within a few months the author 
of “I did not raise ” was writing to the 
papers to explain that the song was really written 
for the purpose of promoting the selective draft; 
great communities that voted by the hundred-thou- 
sand against America’s participation in war were 
in a few months lynching those who were supposed 
not to favor the war. In such things as our atti- 
tude to Russia we have displayed the same moral 
gymnastics. For two years no word of criticism of 
Czarist Russia was. permitted in the French or 
English press; the papers abounded with touching 
stories of the gentleness and nobility of the Russian 
people. Today no good word for Soviet Russia 
can be printed in that same press. It is part of 
the condition which enables a Durham miner. to 
vote for Mr. Bonar Law today and for the aboli- 
tion of private property in mines and a syndicalist 
revolution tomorrow. 

And if this waywardness marks a people possessed 
of the self-confidence, the encouragement, that comes 
of victory, what may we not look for in the enemy 
people whose future is so uncertain, who cannot, 
however disciplined and concerted their action, de- 
termine that future, since they are within the power 
of others? Is it to be wondered that each gives 
himself to the impulse of the moment? “ Revolu- 
tion” would imply a set and common purpose, a 
discerned goal, and that would give us some hope. 
But those things do not mark the course of events. 
There’s no discernible goal. Quo vadis? 


NorMAN ANGELL. 


Joel Chandler Harris and Negro Folklore 


Ix Uncie Remus Returns (Houghton Mifflin; 
Boston) we meet our old friend Remus and the 
same little boy who appears in Told by Uncle 
Remus—the son of the boy who. listened to the 
earlier tales and of a mother most antipathetic to 
Uncle Remus, Miss Sally, and Mr. Harris. That 
the little boy should be shown to be so exclusively 
the product of his mother’s theory of education is, 
by the way, a naive witness to the unfortunate in- 
significance of the father in the American family. 
The little boy is singularly lacking in the child’s 
usual protective devices against education. But Mr. 
Harris had caught the folk-tale spirit, keeping 
to the expected theme or emotion or trait. Prig- 


gishness is the outcome of a quasi-scientific educa- 
tion, held Harris, and so his little boy—in this last 
picture of him at any rate—is consistently a prig. 

The stories the child listens to—there are six of 
them—consist of the familiar colloquies between 
the animals, superimposed upon folk-tales or near- 
folk-tales. Impty-Umpty and the Blacksmith is a 
variant of the tale known to readers of Grimm as 
Grandfather Death. It has been collected in New 
England from Portuguese Negroes, but it has not 
been recorded before, so far as I know, in the South. 
Mr. Ridgeley Torrence tells me however that the 
tale is widely spread among American Negroes, The 
Most Beautiful Bird in the World appears to be 
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a variant of The Birds Take Back Their Feathers, 
recorded in Jamaica, in New England from Portu- 
guese Negroes, and—further evidence of its Hispanic 
provenience—in the Southwest from the Pueblo 
Indians. Brother Rabbit, Brother Fox, and Two 
Fat Pullets consists of the European pattern of the 
false message or letter, the same pattern which ap- 
pears in the earlier Remus tales of Brother Rabbit 
and the Little Girl, and In Some Lady’s Garden, 
and in a tale which was once told me in Newport, 
Rhode Island, by a white woman from the Azores. 
How Brother Rabbit Brought Family Trouble on 
Brother Fox is reminiscent likewise of Portuguese 
tales that I have listened to in New England. A 
variant of Taily-po I heard on Andros Island, 
Bahamas, and what is probably another variant 
Chatelain heard in Angola, West Africa. Brother 
Rabbit’s Bear Hunt contains a less well defined 
pattern than the other tales in the volume and, like 
some of the earlier Remus tales, it is, I suspect, one 
of those quasi-individualistic pieces of embroidery 
with familiar material which are not uncommonly 
forthcoming among Negro story-tellers and which 
may or may not develop into a true folk-tale. 

To what extent does Mr. Harris himself em- 
broider? In more than one of those very pleasant 
letters which are printed in the recently published 
biography by Julia Collier Harris (The Life and 
Letters of Joel Chandler Harris. Houghton Mif- 
flin; Boston) Mr. Harris refers to himself as 
merely a compiler of the Remus tales. In a letter 
in particular written to Gomme, president of the 
Folk Lore Society in England, but with character- 
istic diffidence not sent, Mr. Harris stated of 
the tales that “ not one of them is cooked, and not 
one nor any part of one is an invention of mine. 
They are all genuine folk-tales.” ‘That they are 
indeed folk-tales, at least the earlier tales, any folk- 
lorist will agree, or in fact anyone who takes the 
trouble to compare them with another collection 
made in Georgia, the excellent collection of C. C. 
Jones, Jr., called Negro Myths from the Georgia 
Coast, or with Mrs. Christensen’s collection from 
the Sea Islands of South Carolina, or with our 
meager collections from other parts of the South 
or from the West Indies. 

But in making this comparison it becomes quite 
evident that just as Mr. Harris preserved the pat- 
tern of the tale very faithfully, so the setting (I 
refer not only to the old man and the little boy, but 
to the animal colloquies and to the developed con- 
cept of the animal community) is a thing apart, 
not appearing in any of the other recorded tales. 
In the Harris biography there is likewise testimony 
of, in this respect, the literary character of the tales. 
In 1883 in requesting a friend at Darien, a Georgia 


coast town, to get him some characteristic coast 
tales, varying from the cotton plantation tales 
of the interior, tales for example about alligators, 
Mr. Harris particularizes: “ All I want is a reason- 
ably intelligent outline of the stories as the Negroes 
tell them.” That is, he might have said, he wanted 
the pattern; its setting he himself would supply. 

A definite illustration of the distribution of folk- 
lore and literature in the Remus tales is presented 
in the biography. A correspondent from Senoia, 
Georgia, wrote: 

Mr. Harris I have one tale of Uncle Remus that I have 

not seen in print yet. Bro Rabbit at Mis Meadows and 
Bro Bare went to Bro Rabbit house and eat up his chil- 
drun and set his house on fire and make like the childrun 
all burnt up but Bro Rabbit saw his track he knowed 
Bro Bare was the man so one day Bro Rabbit saw Bro 
Bare in the woods with his ax hunting a bee tree after 
Bro Rabbit spon howdy he tell Bro Bare he-know whare 
a bee tree was and he would go an show and help him 
cut it down they went and cut it an Bro Rabbit drove 
in the glut while Bro Bare push his head in the hole Bro 
Rabbit nock out the glut and cut him hickry. Mr. Harris 
you have the tale now give it wit I never had room to 
give you all you can finish it. 
This tale, writes the biographer, was the source of 
The End of Mr. Bear, in the first of the Remus 
books. Reread this tale and you will agree with Mr. 
Harris that the tales were “ not written as folklore 
stories.” 

As it may be urged however that the tale from 
Senoia was merely a written “ outline,” as the bio- 
grapher calls it, and not a reproduction of the tale 
as told by Negroes, I am tempted to give the tale 
of the Forgotten Pass-Word, of which this Senoia- 
Harris tale seems to be a variant, as the former was 
taken down this year from the lips of a Sea Islander. 


Ber Wolf he fin’ a honey tree. So he call Ber Rabbit, 
“Le’ go get some honey.” So dey went to de tree. De 
honey commence to come down. Dey couldn’t get it— 
so very free. But anyhow dey bu’st de tree wid de axe. 
So Ber Rabbit he went to de tree an’ poke his head an’ 
say, “Come down honey, go up bee.” So de honey com- 
mence to pour down. Dey get so much, but Ber Rabbit 
it seem like he didn’t sati’fy with what he get. So he went 
to de tree, an’ he get his head into de holler of de tree. 
When he get dere, he said, “Oh Ber Wolf, my head is 
too big. You try now.” So Ber Wolf try. Poor feller, 
he didn’t know any better. He poke his head way up in 
de tree. After Ber Wolf get his head in, he say, “ Come 
down bee, an’ go up honey.” So de honey go up, an’ 
de bee stung Ber Wolf to deat’. 


In connection with the respective literary and 
folklore elements in the Remus tales a happy valu- 
ation, it seems to me, is made by Mark Twain in 
a letter to Mr. Harris in 1881: “ You can argue 
yourself into the delusion that the principle of life 
is in the stories themselves and not in their setting, 
but you will save labor by stopping with that soli- 
tary convert, for he is the only intelligent one you 
will bag. In reality the stories are only alligator 
pears—one eats them merely for the sake of the 
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dressing.” ‘To be sure, now and then one hears 
of somebody who fancies alligator pears without 
dressing. 

With or without dressing, a diet of alligator 
pears may lead one to seek variety. The seeker, 
whether artist or folklorist, can find variety in 
Negro stories as told by Negroes. He can find 
ghost stories, stories of the narrators’ English or 
Scotch neighbors or forbears; witch stories that 
may trace back either to medieval Europe or to 
Africa; preacher stories curiously reminiscent of 
Chaucer or Boccacio; “ Ashman” stories in which 
swearing Pat is, like Rabbit or Jack or Pedro Ordi- 
nales or Petit Jean, the protagonist of the cycle; 
“fairy stories” whose European origin is some- 
times plain and sometimes obscure; and stories like 
the tale of the Forty Thieves or the tale of the 
Treasury of King Rhampsinitus, which in the 
course of wanderings in Africa since the days of 
Herodotus or before have been so transformed that 
they yield the secret of their origin only to devout 
study. 

Such study is compounded not only of patience 
and industry, but of a gratified sense of romance. 
As there is romance in the wanderings of peoples 
over the globe, so is there romance in the wander- 
ings of tales. It is exciting to recognize in an 
Apache tale from the Southwest or in an Indian 
tale from Penobscot Bay a tale you have heard the 
day before from a Cape Verde Islander on Cape 
Cod, a coincidence which may resolve for you an 
uncertainty whether the tale came from Europe or 
from Africa. Or, after comparing the forty-odd 
variants of a tale collected from American Negroes 
and American Indians from the southeast to the 
northwest of the continent, it is exciting to hear 
the one recorded European version of the tale, a 
Spanish version, fall from the lips of a Sea Islands 
Negro in South Carolina. 

The pursuit of folk-tales not only takes one to 
islands and other places more or less romantic; it 
reveals the unlettered people of the world and it 
leads to intercourse which is unknown, as a rule, 
to other travelers or sojourners. Recently, on a 
visit to the Sea Islands, had I not been sitting by 
the fire one night in the house of old Mr. Jack, 


sometime sailor and, despite the loss of his left arm , 


“ skylarkin’,” now boat builder, it is likely that one 
aspect of the charming little town which is the 
metropolis of the Islands had escaped me. We 
were in the middle of a tale about the Devil Bride- 
groom when a goodlooking young woman came in 
from the street and, looking over the screen between 
the hearth and the open door, said, “ Mr. Jack, 
didsh yer hear dat cyar jus’ now in dis street? Ef 
I could fin’ out who dat chauffeur, I git after him. 


Six, sewen sojers pile out an’ ax me ef I wan’ mek 
some money. I say, ‘ Not dat way.’ Le’ me fin’ 
out who dat chauffeur, I git after him.” We had 
heard a motor, but Mr. Jack was not to be inter- 
rupted. “I hear’ nothin’,” he answered. “I des 
tellin’ riddles to dish yere ladee.” 

Later in the'island of Defuskie it was as an out- 
come, I surmise, of the afternoon riddling on the 
top of an oyster-shell heap that in the evening one 
of the oyster openers told me of the week-long stay 
in his house of a “ pa’tridge” hunter and his wife 
from the north, a visit which had caused the Whites 
of the island to charge the Negro with being pro- 
German. The social intercourse involved had been 
so contrary to Southern ethics that the violator was 
necessarily pro-German. “ But dose white people 
treated us decent,” said the host of the Northerners, 
“ an’ dat was all we cya’d.” 

Again, it was due to the friendliness that is a 
by-product of collecting tales that, after two days 
and parts of two nights spent in story-telling in the 
cabin of James and Pinkie Middleton of Hilton 
Head, I was informed by my host as he drove me to 
the shore which is called Spanishville that, had I 
stayed on in the house of the white man where Mr. 
Middleton and I had met, he would not have told 
me tales—“ fo’ no money, not fo’ a week.” Here Mr. 
Jack, who had come on with me to this island and 
was sitting on top of the dress-suit case in the back 
of the buggy, began to generalize on racial relations. 
“We hol’ no communication wid dem,” he con- 
cluded. And James Middleton added: “ We pay 
dem fo’ what we git, an’ dey pay us. We don’t 
boder wid dem an’ dey don’ boder wid us.” Was 
there ever a more trenchant statement of racial sep- 
aration? 

One hears quite often from the Whites of the 
South that the Negroes do not tell stories any. 
more. And they don’t—to their White neighbors, 
certainly not to adult Whites, and less and less to 
the children. Story-telling is a pastime which the 
superior may share with the inferior—elders tell 
stories to children; a king or judge may point his 
decision with a tale—but, lacking the institution of 
court jester or minstrel or player, inferior’ or quasi- 
inferiors do not tell stories to their superiors 
or quasi-superiors, and on the whole the art 
of story-telling is wont to be practiced between 
equals. Arrogance or condescension stand in the 
way of story-telling. It would be strange indeed if 
Southern Negroes told stories to Southern Whites. 
It takes something of an artist to listen to a folk-tale 
as well as to tell it, and between artists theories of 
social inequality do not obtrude. 


Ex.siz CLews PARSONS. 
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The Future of American Socialism 


ge HONEST RADICAL (who may be defined as the 
radical who would rather look fact in the face than 
feast on a phrase) is discovering today that the chief 
difference between the exploiter and the exploited 
is the superiority of the former in initiative, organi- 
zation, and foresight. ‘The rapidity with which 
capital, faced by revolution and dissolution, has 
organized its international in the League of Nations, 
and the readiness with which Republicans and 
Democrats combine in localities where Socialism has 
become a menace to all respectable and God-fearing 
men, may be profitably contrasted with the passion 
for fragmentation which has animated and dissi- 
pated the forces of reconstruction in Europe and 
America these last half-hundred years. The same 
abounding individuality which makes a man a rebel 
against Providence and the police makes him also 
an impatient item in any organized radical group. 
This is an old story, and not the sweetest ever told; 
particularly painful today, when the opportunity is 
so obviously ours to replace deceptive geographical 
divisions of political opinion by fundamental hori- 
zontal divisions drawn to accord with the vital and 
present interests of men. Probably the opportunity 
will be lost, and we poor individualistic Socialists 
will go on with our infinite division, like a conscien- 
tous mathematician struggling with the square root 
of a surd. 

Part of the difficulty, of course, buds out from the 
fact that radicals deal in new ideas while conserva- 
tives (as such) deal with ideas older than the hills. 
A new idea is an experiment, a risk, an adventure; 
it leads a precarious existence always, and has no 
large expectation of life; it is more often a fashion 
than a fact, and even as a fact it may ride insecurely 
some passing crest of circumstance. So we whose 
radicalism is losing the beardless flush of youth find 
ourselves caught today in a flux of theory that has 
long since dislodged us from our cherished isms, and 
is sweeping us on with a rapidity only less violent 
than the dizzying current of events. Our old fetish 
of government ownership, for example, is no longer 
a fit god for our tribe; our enemies too are begin- 
ning to worship at this shrine, and we begin to feel 
ill at ease in its presence. We have become sus- 
picious of the state and all its works; we distinguish 
anxiously now between Socialism and State Social- 
ism—though we are rather surer of what we do not, 
than of what we do, mean by the former term. 
This State Socialism was a religion of weakness; we 
wished to be huddled up in the great safe bosom of 
“the Government,” to lose our little worried egos 


in a sort of economic Nirvana in which God and the 
State and ourselves melted into an ethereal, ether- 
ized unity. Then came war; and overnight the 
socialized state engulfed us. Some of us are relieved, 
even enthusiastic, over this event; Mr. James Mac- 
Kaye, indeed, rejoices eloquently, and feels that we 
are tobogganing into Utopia (Americanized Social- 
ism; Boni and Liveright). But some of us are 
skeptical, and think of Greek gifts. 

Now, we have had enough of this Schiedemann 
yellow Socialism; there is more for our eyes and 
our hopes in the brilliant colors with which Bolshe- 
vism is covering the canvas of the world. Soviet 
is the throned word of the day; we shall send our 
Congressmen back to school, and shall put in their 
place a body of deputies chosen by the producers, 
rather than named and “ put through” by the in- 
vestors of the country. Clearly we Americans are 
in matters political still at the imitative stage; we 
import our isms bodily from Germany (State 
Socialism), or from France (Syndicalism), or from 
England (Labor Party programs), or from Russia 
(Bolshevism) ; and any suggestion that these the- 
ories must be changed to fit the peculiar perspective 
of the American scene passes over our heads, close 
to the clouds though they be. Mr. Louis Fraina, 
for example (Revolutionary Socialism ; Communist 
Press) wants a red-hot revolution immediately, if 
not sooner, and never doubts that the proletariat of 
these United States is prepared to take over all the 
means of production and distribution, and to man- 
age sufficiently well the complicated interrelations of 
American agriculture, industry, and commerce. The 
differences in size, organization, and intelligence be- 
tween the business class in America.and the business 
class in Russia; the condition, character, and con- 
servatism of the average American farmer ; the pres- 
ence of a large and victorious army; the individual- 
istic and careerist tradition that has molded us all, 
immigrant almost as much as native, radical almost 
as much as conservative; the comparative (though 
rapidly decreasing) fluidity of classes in America; 
the secret hope in almost every wage-slave’s heart 
that he will some day be a happy exploiter himself, 
with a front pew at church and an ancient coat of 
arms on his stationery; the vast horde of servants— 
“ parasitic proletariat,” Shaw has called them— 
whose interests are so bound up with the present 
regime ‘that they are more reactionary than their 
masters; the blurring of the distinction between 
producer and investor as a result of stock-holding, 
profit-sharing, bond-purchases, and so on; the bour- 
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geois affiliation of practically all men trained for 
directive and administrative functions; above all the 
conservatism of the dominant group in the ranks of 
organized labor in America—treacherous details of 
this sort are to our gentle revolutionaries but spots 
on the rising sun; let us put our blinders on and 
move forward; “if we reflect too much we shall 
never act at all”; let us have action, action, action, 
and we can ask questions afterward. 

No, we must take leave of Mr. Fraina too; mere- 
ly recommending his book as a very capable and sin- 
cere exposition of the revolutionary point of view. 

And now, having successfully demolished all other 
theories, nothing remains for us to do but to formu- 
late and establish our own nostrum. There are 
three questions involved: First, what do we want? 
(Most of us stop here.) Second, what can we get? 
(Most others stop here.) ‘Third, just how are we 
going to go about it? (Some get thus far.) Most 
radicalism is rather an aspiration than a resolution; 
and most of the resolution fights shy of specific pur- 
poses, methods, and details. “Two things we can 
perhaps agree’ on as items in our general social 
desire: One, that “labor” shall have at least an 
equal share with “ capital ” in the direction of indus- 
try, local and national—and not merely in the dis- 
cussion and arbitration of lesser industrial disputes, 
as seems to be upshot of the Whitley Reports—until 
such time as all capital may be socialized and the 
private investor squeezed out of existence. Two, 
that to our present Congress, retained as a geograph- 
ically elected body representing us as consumers, we 
shall add a national economic congress of deputies 
elected by agricultural* and industrial groups and 
representing us as producers. The first of these two 
commandments of the new dispensation is probably 
as much as can be made effective at present. A 
revolution might realize both; or more, for a time; 
but the lack of administrative and commercial train- 
ing among the members of the proletariat would pre- 
sumably result in a swing back to the condition as 
here outlined and here proposed as within the 
bounds of bloodless attainment. 

Towards this prosaic attainment we would sug- 
gest, first of all, that some effort be made to bring 
into general harmony—at least on these two points 
—the four fundamental forces making for a better 
social order in America: a unified Labor party, a 
broadened Socialist party, a more partisan Non- 
Partisan League, and the more advanced element in 
the very varied ranks of American liberalism. The 
Labor party would have to‘open its ranks to all who 
live by their labor of hand or brain; the Socialists 
would have to.stretch a point or two in their con- 
stitution and develop a more flexible machinery ; the 
rebellious farmers would have to play a bolder game 


than heretofore, sacrificing some immediate gains to 
larger ulterior purposes; and the liberals—well, can 
anything good still be said for the liberals? The 
very word is in bad odor with all men who can 
detect decomposition ; it has come to betoken a mild 
and bespectacled indecision, as of a man who dis- 
penses radical rhetoric but cannot forget that he 
has some shares in Bethlehem Steel. Yet the threat- 
ening propinquity of revolution is sifting the ranks of 
the liberals, driving into a frankly conservative posi- 
tion those who think that pills will do where surgery 
is needed; and the remnant finds its hands freer to 
work for some such program as has been here put 
forth. Let then these four elements unite— 
Laborite, Socialist, Leaguer, and Liberal—and they 
may quicken a new birth which will burst the shell 


that is stifling American growth. 


But all this is politics, and is mere paper and ink 
unless behind it stand forceful organizations of pro- 
ducers and consumers. ‘That consumers too must 
be organized is elementary, and hardly calls for 
demonstration here. That our trade-unions must 
turn over a new leaf, passing from the’ isolated con- 
sideration of hours and wages to self-preparation for 
all the tasks of industrial management and co-ordi- 
nation, is a proposition that can better bear repeat- 
ing; we offer it here as the second constituent in our 
general panacea. The new society must be built 
from the bottom up, with the remodeled labor union 
as its productive and directive unit. But it must be 
a maturer union than that which gives Mr. Gompers 
carte blanche to stultify American labor in the con- 
ferences of Europe; it must become worthy of its 
future. It will have to reorganize on an industrial 
rather than a craft basis, with shop-committees re- 
placing the old union machine; it will have to 
broaden its borders to include all producers, manual 
or mental, who care to be included. So labor will 
(let us pray) eventually unite itself as thoroughly 
as capital is united; “one big union” is indispens- 
able to ultimate labor control of production and dis- 
tribution, and will serve as effective counterpoint 
to the centralized control of capital. And in every 
city these organizations of labor will join hands for 
all manner of purposes, economic, political, recrea- 
tive—and educational. To this last, in the end, all 
plans return. Each great center of population must 
have its labor-financed People’s University, where 
all may freely learn who can show a producer’s card, 
and where then effectively pledged to labor-loyalty 
may be selected and trained to fill, one by one, the 
places of direction and management in industry and 
commerce. And out of each such university may 
come a daily paper accurate and thorough in its 
reports, courageous and constructive in its com- 
ments, managed and edited by a board that will rep- 
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resent fairly the varied elements that are joined in 
its support. To teach workingmen to read their 
own press, and to produce a labor press which work- 
ingmen can be persuaded to read—this is part of the 
prelude to reconstruction. 

In short, we are not worthy of a revolution be- 
cause we have not yet developed a system with which 
to replace the order that we would depose. It is 
only by the artificial stimulus of European example 
and “ democratic” autocracy at home that we are 
driven to think of it; the indispensable basis of a 
successful revolution—the ability to replace and 
improve upon the existing system—is not yet pres- 
ent; certainly less so here than in England. To 
advocate revolution without serious conviction of 
our ability to make this substitution is to invite 
workingmen to be slaughtered for an ideologist’s 


holiday. We cannot write our poetic drama yet; 
we can only write the prologue, and in prose. We 
can only make straight the way. We can organize 
our forces, add to our resources, and develop within 
our ranks men fit to deal with the complexities of 
our economic interrelations, domestic and foreign; 
we can use our present power to compel the democ- 
ratization of industry by the equal representation of 
labor with capital on all industrial boards; and with 
this leverage ‘we can one by one replace the mana- 
gers, engineers, agents, and merchants whose hearts 
are loyal to the past, with men chosen by the forces 
of labor, trained in the universities of labor, pledged 
to the purposes of labor, and directed by its councils. 
And so, perhaps, unheroically but surely, the new 


day will dawn. Wit Durant. 


The Impending Industrial Crisis 


"Tsazs GRouPsS of events, quite distinct to many 
whom they intimately concern, hold the key to the 
riddle of demobilization.. The first is the decrease 
in the volume of production and of business and a 
consequent increase in the number of the unem- 
ployed. The second is the rapid growth in the num- 
ber of strikes since the first of the year, a tendency 
which bears evidence to the alarming amount of in- 
dustrial unrest in the country. The third is a series 
of steps which make up the unscientific and dilatory 
policy of the “ Government ”’ in dealing with the sit- 
nation. This last is typified by two significant 
occurrences. 

On May 1, 1919, there went into effect a new 
schedule of high taxes upon “ luxuries.” These im- 
positions upon cosmetics, high-priced clothing, and 
like articles had the sanction of the financial experts 
of the Bureau of International Revenue and the all 
but unanimous approval of the economists of the 
country. But they were originally designed, not to 
raise revenue but to force producers to turn their at- 
tention from non-essential to essential commodities. 
Because of a needless delay of nine months by Con- 
gress they are useless for stimulating the production 
of munitions of war. 
experts for a war emergency was not revised in the 
light of the conditions of an impending peace, these 
taxes serve to discourage production, retard the con- 
version of industry to a peace basis, and to contribute 
to swelling the volume of the unemployed. 

A few days earlier a representative of the army 
stated that demobilization had nearly reached the 
two million mark and that the process was going for- 
ward with alacrity. His statement was satisfactory 


Because a tax bill designed by * 


to himself and doubtless to other devotees of ritual. 
Nor was it vain self-congratulation, for he had the 
testimony of clean desks and accurate files to effici- 
ency in his work. It may be that non-consultation by 
laymen in Congress with financial experts, and con- 
gratulatory smiles by army officers are poor ultimates 
in a philosophical quest. Yet in the act of Congress 
in putting good advice to a bad use and in the satis- 
faction of the army chiefs over their work the prin- 
cipal causes of the muddle of demobilization are to 
be found. 

Unlike the larger issue of reconstruction, the 
problem of demobilization was too immediate to 
escape even Mr. Wilson’s Benthamite logic. ‘The 
government had conscgipted men; it had to devise 
some plan of getting rid of them. The government 
had contracted for supplies; it had to formulate 
some scheme for the cancellation of contracts. Of- 
ficials charged with the discharge of men and the 
riddance of contracts may be able to view their 
acts apart from their effect upon the industrial sys- 
tem, and in emulation of the deity see the work 
which they have done and find it good. But one 
who recognizes the problem as part of the larger 
one of reorganizing industry by transferring men 
and materials from emergency to ordinary uses is 
likely to behold the result and call it a failure. 
To understand the nature and extent of the failure 
of the administration’s demobilization policy, or 
lack of one, it is necessary to have the story. 
the story begins in November. One reason for 
the lack of success is that it did not begin months 
earlier. 

In November arose the question of whether de- 
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mobilization was likely to involve an industrial 
crisis or whether it could safely be left to the min- 
istrations of the general staff and “ the simple and 
obvious system of natural liberty.” The optimists, 
whose numbers at that time were overwhelming, 
saw just ahead of us farm, mine, and factory filled 
with well-paid and contented laborers producing 
wealth enough to insure national plenty and to 
take away the dearth of Europe. Their vision was 
of “ peace on earth and good will to men” made 
doubly sure by abundance. The pessimists, a mere 
handful at the signing of the Armistice, had as little 
trouble in discerning in the near future an industrial 
system half-stalled, a host of laborers half-employed 
or idle, wages falling and labor standards going to 
rack, and anarchy arising to devastate the land. 
Their vision was the specter of hatred, class strug- 
gle, and violence, kept alive by unemployment, dis- 
content, and hunger. 

To understand the matter aright let us look at 
it as each of these groups did at the time of the 
Armistice. The optimists found all signs pointing 
to fair weather. The plant capacity of the country, 
consisting of field, mine, factory, railway, and shop, 
had been increased by the war, and was ample for 
all needs. The great demand for goods gave em- 
ployers an incentive to maintain production at a 
high level. Evidence of this demand was to be 
found in the anticipated purchase of non-essentials 
which had been renounced for the war, in depleted 
stocks of goods which merchants had to replace, 
in wear and tear and “ deferred maintenance,” in 
the construction of buildings and the production 
of equipment halted by the war, and in the large 
orders which would come to us for the wherewithal 
to rebuild a devastated Europe. A visible record 
of this demand was to be found in accumulated 
orders which crowded the files of every productive 
firm. With such a stimulus to industry the indica- 
tion was rather of a shortage than a surplus of labor. 
Before the war the industries of the country had 
been able to absorb nearly a million new immigrants 
a year. Since the autumn of 1914 only a’ fraction 
of this number had come in. Even if plants had 
to be converted to peace uses, the matter was not 
serious. Peace had come before the process of mak- 
ing industry serve the needs of war was completed, 
and the structure of the industrial system remained 
intact. That all the labore?s could be put back 
into the system was evidenced by the fact that they 
had been withdrawn. And finally, history was 
called upon to countersign the promises of prophecy. 
The Civil War had been followed by an era of 
Prosperity. Then why not this one? ‘Thus the 
optimists persuaded those who agreed with them 
that peace meant plenty, prosperity, and peace. 


But real pessimists do not easily forego the joys 
of seeing the future as through a glass darkly. 
They refused to be silenced by even so rosy an 
array of argument. They denied these and affirmed 
propositions of their own fashioning. Many plants, 
hastily erected, were useless for peace-time produc- 
tion; many more could be made of service only 
through great expense and after long delay. But, 
even if plants and equipment were adequate, there 
was’ no assurance that they would all be used. 
Owners would run their establishments only if they 
saw a profit in doing so. This profit was an affair 
of demand and of price. Undoubtedly there was 
a great need for goods of all sorts. But need did 
not constitute effective demand, the kind which stirs 
business into activity. To be effective need must 
be attended by the means wherewith to pay, and 
a willingness to purchase at high prices. Manu- 
facturer and merchant alike would hesitate to buy 
raw materials and stocks when prices were on the 
eve of a decline. Europe was by no means a good 
prospective debtor. Even if it could afford our 
goods it would be reluctant to pay our prices. Ac- 
cumulated orders were no infallible index of the 
future, for there was no assurance that all of them 
were “live.” If anticipated profits failed to per- 
suade the owner to produce, employment would not 
be forthcoming. Men would seek without finding, 
and those who found might not cheerfully accept 
the lower wages which were offered. The result 
would be underemployment or none at all, low 
wages or their lack, a breaking down of labor stand- 
ards by a desperate competition of the great unem- 
ployed for a little work, a disruption of the buying 
power of the masses, a further threat to the em- 
ployer’s inducement to go ahead, and the prospect 
of group conflict and industrial depression. ‘The 
temper of employer and employee alike held the 
seeds of trouble. Their union had but the simple 
end of winning the war. Self-interest, held in 
leash, might be expected to display itself in sus- 
picion and prevent the cooperation which alone 
would save the situation. The forces of war had 
been loosed, and naught that man could do would 
stay the consequences. The Civil War analogy 
was worthless. Men drawn from farms for a local 
struggle could be reabsorbed. As for the reabsorp- 
tion of men drawn from an intricate industrial sys- 
tem for a world-wide conflict, that was another 
matter. Thus the pessimists assured each other 
that peace meant dearth, calamity, and warfare. 

* Between these two stood a third group little 
prone to positive prediction, and “fond of the words, 
“if ”"—“then.” They saw in a plastic situation 
the elements alike of promise and of despair. With 
the optimists they agreed that in plant and equip- 
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ment, in natural resources, in labor, we were pos- 
sessed of the materials of prosperity. With the 
pessimists they were in harmony in seeing in the 
situation elements of danger. They differed from 
both in insisting that the future could be shaped 
by means of a conscious policy. To them attitudes 
were the result of markets or the lack of them, of 
employment or its absence, and markets and em- 
ployment depended upon the speed and efficiency 
with which industry was reorganized. This group 
included many men scattered throughout the coun- 
try and had its representatives even among the per- 
sonnel of the war boards at Washington. 

In all probability a unified and consistent pro- 
gram for the demobilization period has never found 
written expression. But its various parts, which fit 
together into a fairly consistent plan of action, are 
all recorded in “memoranda” with which those 
upon “ the working level ” bombarded departmental 
chiefs, heads of boards, and others upon “ the dis- 
cretionary level "—who together form that inchoate 
personnel known outside of Washington as “ the 
government.” This paper assault engaged repre- 
sentatives of most of the departments and boards 
at the Capitol. It lasted from early October until 
mid-November. The general principles which 
found expression in these documents were three in 
number: first, the demobilization of men and ma- 
terials must respond to the industrial needs of the 
country ; second, by conscious policy the government 
must hasten the return of industry to a peace basis; 
third, the government must provide employment 
for the men who are certain to be left adrift in the 
process. Together these policies analyze the prob- 
lem of demobilization and reveal the factors which, 
left uncontrolled, have made the situation what it 
is today. For this reason each of them requires 
explicit statement. 

In the first place, demobilization must respond 
to the industrial needs of the country. If the use 
to which men and materials were to be put made 
of mobilization a military matter, then demobiliza- 
tion is stamped with an industrial label. The 
army's needs expire suddenly and the men can 
be quickly released. But the adjustment of industry 
to new conditions takes time. Hence the need is 
for an arrested demobilization. Both the rate at 
which and the order in which men and plants are 
to be transferred from emergency to ordinary uses 
must be carefully determined. As for industrial 
establishments, they should be released from war 
work as fast, and no faster than, they can find 
civilian work to do. This can be effected through 
a carefully formulated policy for the cancellation of 
war contracts. Through this policy contracts which 
involve articles useless in time of peace must go first, 


those involving goods which can later find a way 
into ordinary commerce last. In addition the can- 
cellation of contracts should be governed by the po- 
sitions which the goods affected hold in the produc- 
tive sequence which runs from raw materials to 
finished products. 

In like manner a definite policy must guide the 
discharge of men. It must not take account of sol- 
diers alone; it must comprehend all who are bring- 
ing their labor to market. Since soldiers compete 


.with discharged munitions workers and other civil- 


ians, assurance of employment is contingent upon 
arresting the whole flow into the labor market, 
This threatening flood is composed of five streams: 
1) discharged workers from war industries, 2) 
men in service overseas, 3) men in arms in this 
country, 4) immigrants, and 5) young persons 
bringing their labor to market for the first time. 
Each of these streams is subject to more or less 
control. Through them the flow into the labor 
market can be arrested. In this way the chances 
of soldiers finding acceptable work may be multi- 
plied many fold. 

The control of the government over these groups 
varies. The most immediate danger lies in the 
wholesale discharge of munitions workers. They 
threaten to deluge the market, to snap up the better 
places, to force wages down, and to cause discharged 
soldiers to seek work in a glutted market. Their 
discharge can be controlled only through the indi- 
rect means of reading the intent to hold them back 
into a policy for the cancellation of contracts. The 
men under arms, both overseas and in this country, 
are under a single authority. Their discharge may 
be hastened or stayed as the powers that be decree. 
Whatever considerations impel a speedy release, it is 
possible to prevent them from flooding the market. 
Neither of the two groups last named offers a 
serious threat. For the time at least the scarcity of 
shipping is an effective bar to immigration. Most 
of the young people who might now be seeking 
work for the first time have already been drawn 
into industry. ‘Thus, of the streams into the labor 
market, one is subject to indirect control, two of 
them are responsive to exact direction, and two of 
them are for the time closed. 

The control of the discharge of labor requires 
also a scheme of priorities. Labor is not a fluid 
fund of units which can be used interchangeably 
at will. Attention must always be given to the 
requirements of the place and the capacities of the 
man. Military must yield to industrial usefulness, 
and no chance of putting a laborer into an accept- 
able place should be overlooked. Requests from 
employers should in all reasonable cases be acceded 
to. In priorities: managers of business should be 
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released early, for their planning is necessary to a 
resumption of industry which eventually will create 
employment for others. By tempering policies such 
as these to changing circumstances the flow of labor 
could in detail be adjusted to the country’s need 
for men. 

In the second place the government should strive 
to hasten the return of industry to a peace footing. 
Its aim should be to draw within the effective or- 
ganization of industry as much of the productive 
equipment of the country as possible. Manifestly 
no panacea will suffice for so large and delicate a 
task. But there is much which a wise government 
might do. By regulating cancellation of contracts 
it could prevent plants from standing idle. Through 
priorities in the discharge of men it could influence 
the order in which industry was resumed, and thus 
hasten the process. By placing new orders judi- 
ciously it could stimulate resumption when and 
where it was lagging. If labor were lacking, a con- 
cern could be supplied from the stores of the army. 
If a scarcity of raw materials were the limiting 
factor, a priorities board could see that they were 
available. If capital were lacking for conversion 
or another purpose, a peace finance corporation should 
prove of service. Even something could be done 
to stimulate demand. If many industries are idle, 
their employees are not paid, and no one fares well 
who has goods to sell. If all resume production, 
and too many do not turn out the same article, the 
owners and employees of each should constitute a 
market for the products of the others. With 
prospect of little loss the government could 
guarantee industries a reasonable profit for the 
demobilization period. It could thus secure addi- 
tional wealth from establishments the timidity 
of whose owners would otherwise bind them 
to partial idleness. By a careful supervision of 
production it could remove the dangers of over- 
production of certain lines of goods. Finally its 
policy would arrest the hesitation which comes from 
an expectation of falling prices. By removing this 
threat upon profits it would stimulate production. 
Even if resumption could not be brought entirely 
under control,-the hand of the government, cun- 
ningly applied, promised better than the ruthless 
struggle under laissez-faire. 

In the third place the government should miti- 
gate the unemployment which at best would attend 
the process. The men who find themselves victims 
of the rapid changes in industry should be given 
something to do until they can find regular employ- 
ment. Perhaps the best device for furnishing 
“buffer employment ” is a provision of public works 
by federal, state, and municipal governments. 

It is no secret of state that the multiform per- 


sonality called the government undertook no policy 
so comprehensive and so definite as this one. Those 
who get their notions of its activities from text- 
books may not understand its hesitation. But those 
who are acquainted with the genus in its native 
habitat will not have to be told the reasons for its 
timidity. Here they must be set down in briefest 
fashion. There was little interest in demobiliza- 
tion and even less consciousness of what it involved. 
So far as those who decide things considered the 
matter, they saw only boundless resources and the 
unprecedented demand for goods. They argued 
that all was well ahead and were content to let Mr. 
Baker’s department handle the matter. The Secre- 
tary of War, who knows perhaps better than any 
one else the limitations of the military mind, and 
is perhaps the world’s greatest authority upon its 
incapacity for industrial and social problems, let 
the matter go. As a result the general staff ex- 
hibited its customary reticence at the prospect of the 
ceremonial of discharge by military units being 
disturbed by so small a matter as concern over jobs 
for the victims. As for the civilians—they took 
refuge in the magic of making all well by insisting 
that all was well, and joined the Whistlers’ Chorus. 

So it came about that matters were left to the 
War Department, “ the simple and obvious system 
of natural liberty,” and to “the invisible hand.” 
Little attempt was to be made to slow up de- 
mobilization or to correlate its streams; the re- 
sumption of industry was to be intrusted to whom 
it might concern, and no buffer was to be erected 
against impending dangers. Under certain condi- 
tions men were to be released upon representa- 
tions from employers. A faint-hearted effort was 
to be made to give system to the cancellation of con- 
tracts. Some motions were to be made to solve 
the problem in terms of the recipe of the Civil 
War and settle soldiers from cities upon an agricul- 
tural frontier which does not exist. A pious wish 
was expressed that something might be done to pro- 
vide “buffer employment” upon public works. 
And that was all. . 

The gods often aid those who blindly trust them. 
Thus far they have threatened but they have sent 
upon us no industrial calamity. Many factors lurking 
in strange places have kept the gravest dangers from 
our doors. A belief that all was well for a time 
prevented serious trouble. The more compact or- 
ganization of industries brought by the war has 
given them an ability better to withstand an impact. 
Limited shipping facilities have slowed up the rate 
of the return of overseas men. And a reasonable 


measure of inefficiency lias worked magic in stay- 


ing demobilization. Delay in getting blanks, fussi- 
ness about forms, and much ado over proper pro- 
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cedure have been of more service than they will 
ever get credit for. Even official procrastination 
has improved the quality of judgment in defiance 
of copy-book mottoes. But most important of all, 
the hue and cry against non-essentials never drove 
“ business as usual” out of the land. Our conse- 
cration of industry to the service of war was never 
as complete as it seemed. Therefore we have pre- 
served intact what every European country has lost, 
the structure of the pre-war organization of in- 
dustry. 

But the end is not y:t. For some weeks the gods 
have muttered at the load, and occasionally they 
have thundered. The reports of the labor situation 
gathered by the employment service speak of im- 
pending trouble. For November they were rosy; 
December saw them promising ; January found them 
colorless; in February they threatened; and March 
found them gravely alarming. Although they are 
fragmeritary and come from optimistic sources, at 
the end of March they showed nearly four hun- 
dred thousand unemployed. Since the first of April 
we have been denied also their help. The failure of 
an appropriation impaired the efficiency of the ser- 
vice, reports became more fragmentary and came in 
from little more than one half the number of cities, 
and the consequent tallerations became well-nigh 
meaningless. Just when we most need a picture of 
the whole situation, it is not to be had. Unrest is 
visible here and there; in more than one city soldiers 
have already paraded their status of being among the 
unemployed. In many localities unrest is finding ex- 
pression in strikes. It is true that these strikes have 
little existence in the newspapers; but even those 
journals which conscientiously limit themselves to 
“ the news that’s fit to print” have had to note the 
more important of these. A certain barometer of the 
change is to be found in the attitude of officials. 
The indifference of November had become a grave 
concern by March. The governors who came to- 
gether at the request of the President to consider 
unemployment are the very ones who manifested 


no interest in the problem when it was brought 
to their reluctant attention at their conference at 
Annapolis in December. A bill providing for a 
federal commission upon public works was being 
pushed strongly in the Senate when it adjourned. 
An act prohibiting immigration for a period of 
years is likely to pass Congress when it reconvenes, 
and may run the gauntlet of a presidential veto, 
Even the army has become concerned and a would- 
be discharged soldier may abide in the ranks until 
he has assurance of employment. The Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States has demanded a call- 
ing of Congress immediately upon the President's 
return from abroad. 

The impending crisis is not yet over. The trade 
papers are full of gloomy predictions about the fu- 
ture. “The industrial depression of 1919” is 
already upon us. In the face of this the country 
is not yet ready to take vigorous action. The mail 
and wires bring to members of Congress floods of 
telegrams asking for a provision for “ buffer em- 
ployment.” But they carry fully as many messages 
protesting against the high rates of taxation. The 
government still persists in attempting to deal with 
the situation through the processes of magic. The 
Secretary of Labor has recently taken the lead in | 
insisting that an intricate problem in industrial or- 
ganization can be solved by wishing and that the dan- 
gers in the situation will disappear before an act of 
collective volition. He has assumed to lead several 
members of the Cabinet and other high dignitaries in 
an anthem which has become characteristically the 
Administration’s own “The Whistler’s Chorus.” 
But fortunately the problem lies in the immediate 
transition to peace, not in the ultimate matter of 
national well-being. Upon that we shall doubtless 
be saved, as we have been many times of yore, by 
our vast stores of natural resources, 

- our help in ages past, 
hope for years to come, 


A refuge from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home. 


Watton H. HamItTon. 


“n 


First Snow on the Hills 


The hills kneel in a huddled group, 
Like camels of the caravan, 
And winter piles upon their patient backs 


Its snows. 


And through the desert of long nights and days, 
I think I see them stepping—stepping— 


In misty file 


Towards the green land of Spring. 


Leonora SPEYER. 
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Japan and America 


M r. CREEL’s critics should have been sent to a 
foreign country to view his activities in a new per- 
spective. When the armistice was signed the Bureau 
of Public Information was at its height. Every 
newspaper in Japan was daily printing about two 
columns of American news conceived from an Amer- 
ican standpoint. And daily newspapers in Japan are 
many and widely circulated. Small towns that in 
the United States would depend upon journals of 
the large cities have sheets of some importance. Prac- 


_ tically every Japanese man reads a newspaper. To 


put it moderately, the international value of publicity 
is not less in Japan than in other countries. Self- 
consciousness about foreign affairs and about what 
other nations think of one’s own country is perhaps 
more intense there than anywhere else. No country 
is so responsive to the approbation of other peoples, 
and none more sensitive to slights, real or fancied. 
It was then hardly a coincidence that pro-Ameri- 
canism in Japan rose with the rising of news from 
America, and was at its height when the end of war 
came. 

There was enthusiasm for America’s energetic 
share in bringing peace, and even more for her aims. 
Sentiment was warmer toward us than any time 
since the end of the Russo-Japanese war and the 
days when readers of a Tokyo newspaper voted 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln to head 
the list of the world’s great men when that paper 
took a poll. Such a vote, placing Americans above 
even the Japanese national heroes, is a surprise to 
those of our countrymen who regard the Japanese as 
devoted to a narrow and exclusive “ patriotism.” 
But the indication it gives of the almost sentimental 
responsiveness of the Japanese is more to be depended 
upon than current opinions that make the Japanese 
people completely self-centered. On the spot one 
reaches the conclusion that some at least of the most 
chauvinistic utterances of her politicians are in- 
tended as a makeweight against too ready popular 
enthusiasms for outside countries. 

Today the Bureau of Public Information is out of 
existence, and Japanese newspapers are largely en- 
gaged in an anti-American drive which however 
already shows some signs of waning, as influential 
statesmen have issued warnings against it. It is no 
coincidence that this drive began when news from 
the United States had been for some weeks at its low- 
est ebb. The Pacific cable has been broken, and no 
news has come directly, and none even indirectly 
from the Associated Press. Hence all knowledge of 
both America and of the Peace Conference has 


reached the public through three non-American 
sources: British, French, and. Japanese. ‘The latter 
two are, so it is currently believed, subsidized. The 
French Havas service if not anti-American has been 
steadily anti-Wilson. The Japanese service, both 
the regular Kokusai and the special cables, has been 
chiefly concerned with the questions of race discrimi- 
nation and China. The Reuter service, is not anti- 
American but is decidedly pro-British, and with 
American prestige at the height it has reached all 
over the Far East, there is no motive, economic or 
political, for expressly cultivating its further growth, 

As a net result the reader of the press would re- 
ceive the impression that President Wilson’s policies 
have had a very bad back-set, even if they were not 
positively discredited ; that he has practically failed 
both, at home and abroad in securing an effective 
following; and that the League of Nations will 
either fail in the end or be adopted in such a form as 
to represent a complete defeat for Wilson. Prior re- 
gard for the United States was largely due to sym- 
pathy with the idealism of Wilson’s policies and the 
wave of liberal sentiment they released. But if they 
are coming to nothing, the wave naturally subsides. 
There are also many items which leave the further 
impression that “ humanity ” and peace for the whole 
world were merely disguises behind which material- 
istic America was hiding her commercial and terri- 
terial ambitions in China, Siberia, and other parts of 
the world. The League of Nations has been held 
up as a scheme of Anglo-American capitalism to 
dominate the world without the trouble and expense 
of maintaining an army. As a reputable publicist 
recently said, “when the robber is expelled, the 
swindler is likely to enter”; the menace of German 
militarism is destroyed to give way to that of Anglo- 
American economic domination. 

Those whose faith in moral factors as political 
forces has departed should pay a visit to the Far 
East. Unless they have become complete cynics their 
faith will revive. Sentiment will appear as a thing 
of almost incalculable importance. On the one 
hand, Oriental diplomacy is an object lesson in the 
suicidal character of an international politics based 
on narrow considerations of self-interest. There are 
no critics of Japan’s policies more severe than many 
of the Japanese, who declare that for lack of suffi- 
cient disinterestedness Japan has thrown away in 
Asia one of the greatest. opportunities that ever came 
to any nation. While the present Hara ministry has 
tried to repair the evils done by the prior Terauchi 
ministry, these critics feel that the mischief has been 
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done—and done because of a short-sighted policy of 
seeking immediate and one-sided advantage. On the 
other hand, it is evident that American prestige and 
influence rise and fall in the Far East with belief 
and disbelief in the generosity and idealism of her 
purposes. The Americans at home who have adver- 
tised opposition to the League of Nations have as- 
sumed a heavy responsibility. They have made 
many intelligent foreigners, previously sympathetic 
with America, open to the impression, fostered by 
inadequate news service, that Wilson’s professed 
aims were a cloak. They have done America an ill 
turn in spreading the conviction that in truth Amer- 
ica cares at home only for her supremacy in South 
America and abroad only for such power as will 
increase trade. 

It is not my intention to repeat the items of the 
newspaper criticism of the United States that would 
stimulate a like criticism of Japan. They are re- 
ferred to for an opposite purpose, to bring out the 
various factors which at the present time are affect- 
ing the formation of public opinion. In part, most 
Tokyo newspapers are against the ministry whatever 
it is. Criticism of the United States is thus an easy 
way of hitting the Government. This is accused on 
one side of truckling to the United States and on the 
other of failure to promote Japanese interests prop- 
erly at the Peace Conference, in Siberia, and in 
China. There is also a natural reaction in the face 
of the surprising exhibition of patriotism and power, 
military as well as economic, manifest by the United 
States. There is a revulsion of combined suspicion 
and dread not unlike that which in the United 
States followed after Japan’s victory over Russia. 
The result was desired but it seemed unnecessarily 
demonstrative. Hence events in Korea, in Siberia, 
in China, where it is possible for imagination to in- 
volve America either officially or through private 
individuals, take on an ominous aspect. The race 
discrimination issue, which becomes pointed in the 
‘virtual prohibition of immigraton, suddenly takes 
on a renewed importance. The reported abolition of 
conscription seems to be aimed particularly at Japan. 
Each one of these matters is too complicated to be 
discussed merely in passing. It is enough to say 
here that they constitute the headings of the chief 
charges brought against the United States, adding 
that the accusations as respects China and Siberia 
have many sub-headings. Looked at from this point 
of view, the drive against America ceases to be a 
mere matter of newspaper recrimination and retort, 
and becomes a kind of burning glass in which focus 
all the possible causes of friction between the two 
countries. 

Up to the present the anti-Americanism is, ac- 
cording to the best reports I can get, almost wholly 


confined to the newspapers. The difference of tone 
within and without the newspapers is such as to 
create a feeling that somewhere it is thought that 
the people are too pro-American, and need to have 
their sympathies and affections cooled. Especially 
does it seem suspicious that the only chord which wins 
a spontaneous popular response should be increas- 
ingly harped upon—the race-discrimination issue. 
However this may be, there is one fact that Ameri- 
cans should bear unceasingly in mind when accounts 
reach them of anti-American propaganda in Japan. 
The outstanding fact is that the outcome of the war 
has dealt the militaristic and bureaucratic party in 
Japan the greatest blow it has ever had. It is not too 
much to say that only one thing could have shaken 
its hold to a greater extent, and that is the actual 
defeat in war of the party itself. If this element of 
Japanese life, so strong in the past, is not to pass into 
deeper eclipse and be permanently discredited to such 
an extent that nothing less than a radical realign- 
ment of Japanese politics will occur, it must take 
steps to recover some of its lost prestige. The easiest 
way to accomplish this recovery is to foster that dread 
and suspicion of other nations which is the ultimate 
source of all militarism, since it is the only thing that 
will make a nation endure the burdens militarism im- 
poses. There are some symptoms that the discredited 
party has wavered between Great Britain and the 
United States in selecting the danger which only its 
own reinvestment can avert. But aside from the 
alliance with Great Britain which still holds, the 
United States is uppermost in everybody’s mind at 
the present. It was from America that proceeded 
the cry which made the war one between autocracy 
and democracy, and the difficulties which Japan is 
experiencing in Korea, Siberia, and China can most 
plausibly be attributed to America. 

I asked an intelligent and well-informed Japanese 
friend if he did not think that this situation, to- 
gether with the absence of authentic American news, 
explained the present outburst of criticism. He was 
very sure that it did not. And his reason is so sig- 
nificant that I give it. It is not possible, he said, 
that the bureaucrats and militarists should be back 
of the criticisms, for they have so completely lost 
their authority and influence that they are powerless. 
I quote the answer because it illustrates that loss of 
standing and prestige to which reference has been 
made—a loss so extreme that at first it seemed in- 
credible, but which I am now convinced is the out- 
standing fact in the present life of Japan. That, 
however, a party still entrenched in education, the 
army, and the civil service should be so completely 
discredited as to surrender without a struggle does 
not seem probable. 
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The moral of all this for our own country is 
almost too obvious to need mentioning. The cause 
of liberalism in Japan has taken a mighty forward 
leap—so mighty as to be almost unbelievable. The 
causes which produced it can sustain it. If they do 
sustain it, there will be little backward reaction. If 
they do not continue in force to sustain it, they will 
betray it. To speak more plainly, the release of lib- 
eral forces that had been slowly forming beneath the 
lid was due to the belief that democracy. really stood 
for the supremacy of fairness, humanity, and good 
feeling, and that consequently in a democratic world 
a nation like Japan, ambitious but weak in many 
respects in which her competitors are strong, could 
afford to enter upon the paths of liberalism. The 
real test has not yet come. But if the nominally 
democratic world should go back on the professions 
so profusely uttered during war days, the shock will 


be enormous, and bureaucracy and militarism might 
come back. One cannot believe that such a thing is 
to happen. But every manifestation of national 
greed, every cynical attack upon the basic ideas of 
the League of Nations, every repudiation of inter- 
national idealism, every thoughtless word of race 
prejudice, every exhibition of dislike and unjustified 
suspicion directed at Japan is a gratuitous offering 
in support of the now waning cause of autocratic 
bureaucracy in Japan. Liberalism here has plenty 
of difficulties still to overcome. Only the liberals 
in Japan itself, who have now taken heart and cour- 
age, can work out the problem. But liberals else- 
where can at least fight against those untoward 
developments in their own countries which will 
restore to the Japanese reactionaries the weapons 
which the outcome of the war has loosed from their 


bands. Joun Dewey. 


Ireland Between Two Stools 


Wan: MANY SMALL nations, from neutral 
Danes to most belligerent Czecho-Slovaks, have 
seen in the collapse of German militarism the hope 
of national resurgence and security, Ireland has not 
been allowed to seize more than the most insubstan- 
tial promise of some degree of autonomy. We have 
been permitted to cling, with the fervor of despera- 
tion, to the possibility of American intervention on 
our behalf. This hopeful gleam has been per- 
ceptible, it is true, only to the most ostensibly un- 
sophisticated, and almost vanished at the time Pres- 
ident Wilson left Europe without confronting the 
issue. After the victory of the Allies our participa- 
tion in the general rejoicing was constantly tem- 
pered by a despondency based upon the conviction 
that England had obtained a new lease of imperial 
life. Only that section of Irish opinion which cor- 
responds to the Junker mentality in Germany has 
unfeignedly rejoiced in the triumph of the Allied 
cause. Their happiness on that occasion was para- 
doxically insured by Sir Edward Carson’s emphatic 
assurance that Ireland would be immune from the 
application of the principle which the Allies had 
vindicated. 

When England took the field against Germany 
there were two policies open to Irish nationalism. 
Ireland could either decide to trust the British Gov- 
ernment, and join with the English people to defeat 

y, or she could fall back upon the belief that 
only in England’s difficulty would Ireland find the 
Opportunity of freedom, and count upon a German 
victory to secure Irish independence—independence 


of England, at all events. In the latter event, since 
the active participation of Ireland on the side of the 
Germans was impossible, the Irish people would 
have to content themselves with an attitude of 
benevolently pro-German neutrality, framing their 
‘policy always upon the assumption of England’s de- 
feat. That, in fact, was the attitude of a small sec- 
tion of Irish opinion, an attitude dating from many 
years before the actual outbreak of war, and ex- 
pressed by word and action in the pre-war writings 
and subsequent mission of Roger Casement. What- 
ever the defects of such reasoning, it was, at least, 
logical, granted the premises, and its most conspicu- 
ous and intelligent exponent demonstrated tragically 
the sincerity of that point of view. 

It happens, however, that the policy of coopera- 
tion with England was the one adopted by the Irish 
Nationalist representatives in the House of Com- 
mons, with the approval of the vast majority of the 
Irish people. The conflict was seen to be too wide, 
and the principles involved too far-reaching to allow 
a return to the ald method of meeting such crises by 
the simple process of saying “ against Eng!and right 
or wrong.” When John Redmond pledged Ireland 
for the Allies there is little doubt that he was not 
exceeding the wishes, though he certainly exceeded 
the mandate, of his people. They would have 
pardoned this technical abuse of their authority had 
subsequent events justified both his faith and theirs 
in the sense of justice of the British Government. 
Ireland was not like England; she did not feel men- 
aced by German militarism; her choice was there- 
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fore conscious and reasoned, not patriotic and emo- 
tional, It is possible to pity the blindness which 
did not see any danger in the aggrandizement of 
Prussia; it is difficult for Englishmen to realize the 
separation of Ireland in what appeared to be the 
clear call of patriotism. It is nevertheless a fact, a 
most vital fact, that an Englishman’s patriotism may 
be an Irishman’s poison. The two rarely coincide, 
and the remarkable point is precisely their common 
impulse in August, 1914. . 

How Irish nationalism was gradually robbed of 
its illusions is now a matter of common knowledge 
amongst all who have tried to acquaint themselves 
with the history of Anglo-Irish relations during the 
past four years. The rise to power in England of 
the most anti-Irish forces, political and journalistic, 
in the country ; the selection for office in the Cabinet 
of the man who preached treason and armed rebel- 
lion in Ireland until all faith in constitutional gov- 
ernment was destroyed ; the discouragement of Cath- 
olic recruits for the army; the refusal at any time 
to make the slight concessions to local .pride and 
sentiment which would have definitely established 
the part of Irish nationalism in the war—these facts 
are now well known, and have been admitted on the 
authority of responsible ministers. Their first effect 
was to strengthen the hands of the minority so that 
the abortive insurrection of 1916 followed, marking 
the flare-up of the accumulated bitterness of disillu- 
sion. Rather than throw upon the professional 
“ loyalists ” of the minority the onus of revolt, Eng- 
land preferred to purchase the assistance of Sir 
Edward Carson at the cost of Ireland. 

The expense of this bargain was only fully real- 
ized when it became evident that the death of a hand- 
ful of representative extremists had profoundly af- 
fected the mind of nationalist Ireland. Evidence 
accumulated to show how foolish those idealists 
were who had pledged the cooperation of Ireland 
without exacting a single guarantee. People who 
had hesitation in taking sides with England when 
her chances of victory seemed most problematical, 
now became neutral, watching the ever-increasing 
ranks of England’s Allies with cynical contempt or 
sullen hostility. By every known process of repres- 
sion, taunt, and outrage the Irish people were driven 
into a denial of constitutional government, and 
obliged to put their trust in those who promised, at 
any cost, to remove the agents of their undoing. 
By-elections offered opportunities for manifestations 
whose sole significance was their expression of dis- 
gust at the betrayal of a confidence. given at the 
cost of an old and deep tradition of mistrust. Only 
an Irish Nationalist can know what it meant for 
him to pledge his sword for England. He could 


not know until now he has learned it by the bitter- 
est experience that it meant the disintegration of 
Irish nationalism, the destruction of constitutional- 
ism, and, as it now seems, the obliteration of all that 
was in process of achievement after a century of suf- 
fering and patient negotiation. The reward of 
moderation is the rise of Sinn Fein. 

If the neutral and pro-German Irish were sur- 
prised and disappointed respectively when Germany 
surrendered, their plight certainly need not detain 
the Allies. The case of the pro-Ally Nationalists 
is altogether different. They are probably the most 
sadly deceived of all belligerents in the war, for 
they have nothing, not even honor, for their partic- 
ipation in the great crusade against Prussianism. 
Their exploits, unlike those of Carsonia, do not 
elicit Royal telegrams and the felicitations of the 
world; their nationalism is carefully passed over in 
the sympathetic addresses of President Wilson, who 
greets Danes, Czecho-Slovaks, and Jugo-Slavs with 
so keen an appreciation of their grievances. Irish 
Nationalists are not rewarded for the virtue of be- 
ing pro-Ally. In fact, they find themselves in no 
better position than those of their countrymen who 
held aloof, or backed their enemy, the Germans. In 
Ireland they have been forced to witness the extinc- 
tion of the party which represented them, and to 
hear themselves taunted with having supported a sys- 
tem which they abhor no less than their political 
opponents. While Sinn Fein suffers the fortunes 
of war and must abide by the decision against Ger- 
many, constitutional nationalism can neither share 
to the full the Unionist exultation in the Allied 
victory, nor bring any weight to bear agaitist 
Schadenfreude of the Separatists, whom the British 
Government delights to honor with an irresistible 
martyrdom. 

Thus it seems as if Ireland must be forced to the 
logic of the extreme revolutionary position, namely, 
that until England is defeated there is no hope of 
freedom for Ireland. This argument has always 
been in the background of Irish politics, and it 
emerges periodically to prompt those who have sided, 
at various times, with whatever enemy threatened 
the supremacy of England. Insurrectionary Ire- 
land has turned in the course of history to Spain, 
to France, and to Germany, in the hope of witness- 
ing the victory which would mean freedom. In this 
last war, it so happened that the principles for which 
England professed to stand seemed to guarantee re- 
sults which had never hitherto been associated with 
an English victory. The defeat of Germany could 
not be claimed as an English triumph, and the 
participation of other powers, particularly America, 
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gave an appearance of hope to the future. But the 
hope has with difficulty survived the gravest disap- 
pointments, and is now threatened with extinction as 
we observe the transcendental optimism of the 
President’s acceptance of a militarist-economic trust 
in lied of a league of free peoples. The sweeping 
electoral victory of Sinn Fein was intended primarily 
as a demonstration to the world of the Irish de- 
mand for self-determination. It was a manifesta- 


tion of national purpose which, we believed, could 


not be misunderstood, but we forgot—or did not 


care to remember—that it might easily be ignored. 

That is precisely what has happened, so far as the - 
Peace Conference is concerned. There are not 
wanting advisers who hint that some more dramatic 
reminder of the existence of this ignored, if not 
forgotten, small nationality is required. It depends 
upon America whether moderate Nationalists in Ire- 
land will be able to parry this suggestion by refer- 
ence to the tangible evidence of a desire to anticipate 
the argument of bloodshed. To evade the issue is 


to invite revolt. 
DuBLINER. 


The Schamberg Exhibition 


A BRAVE SPIRIT went from among us last autumn 
when Morton L. Schamberg died. His name may 
be known to few even among those who read 
these lines, but we who had followed his work 
looked upon him as one of the men on whom de- 
pended the building up of art in America. Would 
he have remained isolated—would his public still 
have been a small one—had he attained twice his 
thirty-seven years? Looking at the retrospective 
exhibition of his pictures in New York (at Knoed- 
ler’s until May 24), noting the uncompromising 
character they reveal, the seriousness, the clear in- 
tellect, the man’s indifference to ‘the popularity 
which is bought by things that too readily please, 
one is tempted to think that only certain rare in- 
dividuals would have been willing to meet him on 
his proud, often severe plane of research, that few 
would have cared to keep with him in the ascent to 
which he held so unfalteringly, and seen that his 
results at every stage and with ever-increasing full- 
ness were marked by a noble beauty. 

This success of his gives the best answer to the 
question as to whether Schamberg’s public would 
have grown with time. For there is a solidarity be- 
tween the artist and his generation, and if he ad- 
vances more rapidly than the laymen, one cannot 
but see that they will follow where he has led. 
The forces which impelled him to go on are pres- 
ent in other men, whose slower progress is due to 
their necessary preoccupation with' everyday affairs. 
No artist worth the name has ever thought he paid 
a high price for his freedom to advance. For those 


. Who have drawn the breath of that freedom know 


that it is the one thing in the world worth while, 
and the bond between the artist and his fellows is 
that they too want to live, and so they realize what 
18 great in those who have lived most fully. 

The pictures before us are a record of achieve- 


ment. They add something to the world’s sources 
of thought'and happiness, and so, from one stand- 
point, they pass out of the category of the experi- 
mental into that of the creative, the definitive. 
And yet I think their greatest interest is found 
when we look on them as phases of a long proges- 
sion, one that had given no sign of slackening when 
the painter’s death broke it off and brought us once 
more to the world-old riddle of nature’s unconcern 
with the destinies of men. One thinks of the great 
giants of the past who have died in their thirties, 
their twenties even, and before their results we 
cannot ask for more. What matter whether a 
Masaccio or a Giorgione died young? His work 
was complete. We rebel however at the senseless- 
ness of fate in cases like the one before us, where 
there was every promise of a great expansion, every 
proof that the man was worthy of his increasing 
capabilities—when the breath of an epidemic chokes 
the work where it was, its finest development, one 
that we needed sorely, forever unrevealed. What 
we have is a splendid thing; what would have come 
was bound to surpass it. 

To understand how fine Schamberg’s pictures are, 
one has to know where he started. And to see 
him come up from the impossible level on which he 
was twenty years ago is to convince oneself again 
of that solidarity among men of which I spoke be- 
fore. The advance that one man could make crea- 
tively, in his work, others are making receptively, 
in their appreciation. Not more than fifteen years 
carried Morton L. Schamberg from a type of 
“ pretty-girl picture,” as grotesquely cheap as any- 
thing in the cheap magazines, to a work that had to 
be counted among the significant productions of our 
time. I should not venture—for fear of personal 
prejudice in his favor—on a statement so strong as 
my. last if it were not“amply confirmed by the judg- 
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ment of many competent men, both American and 
foreign. 

It was William M. Chase who first directed 
Schamberg’s attention to art—the ideas he first had 
in his student days, as an architect, and as a victim 
of the abominations of popular art (a misnomer 
currently applied to commercial art), being merely 
obstacles he had to overcome when he had once 
started on his career. The first years of it were 
spent in somewhat the usual manner of serious and 
active students of art—in academic training and a 
questioning of the old masters. To be sure it was 
only certain sections of the museums which were 
consulted and not until the winter of 1908-09 did 
Schamberg discover, at Florence and Siena, the 
meaning of the great tradition which was to 
open his eyes to the falsity—for him at least 
—of nineteenth century naturalism. On _ his 
return to Paris he was ready to appreciate what 
the great Frenchmen of our time had accom- 
plished in setting art upon a truer basis than that 
which their predecessors had had. It is from this 
point that Schamberg’s real work is to be reckoned. 
The present exhibition is arranged with that fact in 
mind, nothing of his production before his last and 
critically important stay in Europe being included, 
though in the years preceding there were quite hon- 
orable qualities in his work. 

The last years of his work may be divided with 
some distinctness into periods. For a time he 
worked in strong color, Matisse and the Chinese 
and Persian ceramists being his influences. It is 
remarkable to note how far he went in mastering 
their quality. Painting with a new ardor, this man, 
the passion of whose nature seems hardly suited to 
the type of expression which we think of among 
colorists, let himself go with an unwonted vehem- 
ence, and the pictures of 1911 and 1912 show that 
his color sense was genuine and strong. But he 
was still working with the ideas of the older men 
among the rhoderns; by 1913 or 1914 he had caught 
up with his generation and was painting in a way 
which not only placed him in line with his contem- 
poraries but which was unquestionably better suited 
to his own temperament. The change was from 
reliance on instinct—the unconscious factor—to the 
guidance of reason. His paintings in the Cubistic 
manner were among the very first in America and 
will probably long remain among the best. 

As fine as they were, he still saw in them re- 
minders of his old years of naturalism and of the 
preciosity that fastened itself on the “men of the 
brush” of 1870. Some of the Frenchmen, notably 
Duchamp, had already used machinery as their sub- 
jects, ostensible or real, and Schamberg had appre- 
ciated the fineness of their work. He did not 


follow them however until, by a chance, he 
was led by circumstances outside of his painting to 
consider the beauty which the makers of machines 
lent to their work. His incentive in painting 
themes drawn from the field of mechanics was 
therefore first-hand observation quite as much as 
the lead given by other men. His pictures of this 
period will surely be ranked among his best. If I 
may intrude a personal preference, it is for those 
in which his rich store of the traditional esthetic 
qualities unites with the vigor of his new outlook, 
the exhilaration of handling a-perfectly fresh sub- 
ject being supported rather than checked by the 
self-control that was native and natural with him. 

Few men were more stirred by the war than 
Schamberg, and from the beginning of it his logical 
mind was working at fever heat with its problems. 
He went down step by step to the underlying forces 
at work and the turmoil of doubt, indignation, and 
resentment in which he lived was not conducive 
to painting. He was never a partisan—save of 
truth, which seemed to him the monopoly of none of 
the belligerents. 

He had striven unremittingly in art for truth, 
and the falsity of the appeal to might which comes 
in even a righteous war was a thing to which he 
could not reconcile himself. When the torture of 
his conflicting ideas on the war had done its ut. 
most and when, at the same time last summer, cer- 
tain new ideas of art came to crystallize in his mind, 
he produced the series of water-colors which mark 
the end of his career. Thouglitless observers will 
take the accurate notation of objects in these 
works as a sign that Schamberg had repented of 
his “heresies” of the preceding years and had come 
back as a sheep to the fold. If these people cannot 
see that his last pictures are built on the earlier 
works and contain their qualities in a purer and 
more intense form—the drawing, the color, the 
character—they should at least understand, at this 
exhibition, that for the man who had painted the 
pictures of 1910 to 1916 there was no turning 
back; such men can only go onward. 

I have tried to write of him impersonally and 
objectively, and with regard to the ideal of his art— 
a white fire that he tended and increased and that 
throws a light on the youth of America in his time. 
If there was one such spirit here, then there were 
many. It does not matter whether they speak 
through one medium or another: they are here, and 
they will speak, as strongly and as straight as did 
the man we have lost. Fortunately the body of 
work he has left is enough to let us know him. And 
the talent, the probity, the love that were in him 
are in his work and will make it endure. 

Watter PAcu. 
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I ee: Speaks 


These sayings on war and peace were set down by 
Madame Fedorchenko, a Russian nurse, from talks which 
she overheard among Russian soldiers at the front in 
1915, 1916, and 1917. From a large amount of material 
they are selected, translated, and arranged. These de- 
tached utterances of wounded soldiers, many of whom 
could-neither read nor write, lying in their cots, were 
spoken without premeditation or thought of the nurse’s 
presence. Beyond translation, they are printed absolutely 
without change. For this reason they penetrate and reveal 
the mystery of Russian character. 


(= Is ALL Mr. Whittemore has to say in Ivan 
Speaks (translated from the Russian by Thomas 
Whittemore. Houghton Mifflin; Boston), by way 
of preface or introduction. The sayings are sub- 
mitted, without interpretation, direct to the English- 
reading public. They are as near the aboriginal of 
the Russian peasant psyche as can be documents that 
have undergone selection and arrangement at the 
hands of so too civilized and sensitive a spirit as Mr. 
Whittemore’s. He, his tastes, his opinions, and his 
philosophy of life are an invisible and pervasive re- 
fractive medium through which the material comes 
to the reader. One feels that one either ought to 
know all about Mr. Whittemore who selects and 
arranges, or to have the residue of the “large 
amount” from which the selection and arrangement 
have been made. From the point of view of those 
who desire a genuine understanding of what has 
been going on in Russia, in terms of the original 
qualities of Russian men, the latter is the consumma- 
tion more to be desired. Mr. Whittemore will, we 
hope, publish the rest of his material before long. 
What he has already published may be said in- 
deed to “penetrate and reveal the mystery of Russian 
character.” He exhibits in nearness and intimacy 


, the quality of spirit that makes Russian literature 


a cult among non-Russians, and the Russian ‘people 
a religion with such temperaments as Mr. Stephen 
Graham’s. It is at once the most hopeful and dis- 
illusioning publication about Russia that has come 
to hand. Disillusioning because the “mystery of 
Russian character” which it “penetrates and reveals” 
turns out to be no mystery whatsover in the Russian 
himself. It turns out to be the embarrassment and 
wonder and unreadiness of the sophisticated Euro- 
pean—the Continental European with his mores of 
insincerity and the Anglo-Saxon European with his 
mores of repression—before a personal quality that 
is at once straightforward and uninhibited. Ill 
adults have felt the same wonder and unreadiness 
and embarrassment in the presence of some child not 
yet perverted by education from the simplicity of 


j 


free thinking and straight speaking. All have felt 
“mystery” in children, and have enveloped them in 
“clouds of glory.” All have been committing the 
same pathetic psychologist’s fallacy—of imaging the 
subject of their contemplation in the stuff of their 
own mentality and passion. It has been perpetra- 
ted upon the Russian without laughter, and at great 
cost. The disillusion cannot come too swiftly that 
the “‘mystery of Russian character” lies in the fact 
that Russian character is simple, direct, sensitive, 
and liberal, precisely as a child’s is. this, also, 
lies its hopefulness. Saved by a benevolent bureau- 
cracy from the curse of literacy, and by a sanitary 
economic system which reserved industrial organiza- 
tion and skill for foreigners, particularly Germans, 
from the bitter sophistications of industry, the 
Russian peasant remained close to the community of 
earth, profoundly a part of his commune and in 
every way dependent on it. The “revolutionary” 
gospel of the Soviet was to him largely a common- 
place of the daily life, and this subversive commun- 
ism to which he was invited was so ordinary as to 
stir in him no excitement. It was the Revolutionary 
promise of education that excited him, for he felt 
“dark;” the challenge of authority excited him, for 
he had the submissiveness of a child who has never 
known freedom; and the division of the land excited 
him because it promised to meet his great need. 
But that was all. .For the rest, just what seems to 
the possessing classes of Europe most revolutionary 
in Bolshevism seemed most natural to him. The 
Socialist economics was the only economics he had 
learned, and he took it simply and literally. The 
creative foundations were natural to him; the rest 
would pass, like other artefacts, in God’s good time. 

The foregoing, however, is already inference from - 
the quality of Russian character which Mr. Whitte- 
more’s pellucid translations exhibit. The speeches 
throw the mind at once back to Homeric poems, and 
to some of the great ironic simplicities of the Old 
Testament narratives. Nothing is held in reserve, 
nothing repressed—and nothing is made ignoble or 
unclean: lust, drunkenness, superstition, greed, 
honor, ambition, courage, pity, irony, love, and com- 
radeship, the conventions of home and community, 
the uprootedness of barrack and battlefield, all pos- 
sessed of that certain dignity with which only 
straight speaking and straight thinking can suffuse 
the deeds and passions of men. It is the solidity 
and healthy-mindedness of natural being, indeed, 
that transfigures dll the sayings. They are, together 
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with the ghosts of Christianity that figure in them, 
clean pagan, pagan clean. They are astoundingly 
free from animosity; the quality they register is as- 
toundingly esthetic—thus: 

“I took aim at him, and did not know who it was, 
but hoped it would turn out to be a German. I aimed 
from a trench. I took long aim, and shot very luckily. 
He fell flat, and turned out to be a German, and healthy 
as a bull.” 

If this seems cruel and insensitive, one need only 
turn to the many expressions of pity, even in action. 
What it truly utters is the sensuous realization of 
the business in hand, the childlike absorption in 
the thing doing. Beneath it, and all the other words 
lies the sense of a living nature, which is so patent 
in the spirit of the unconverted young: 


I was allowed to go out. I went to see the animals and 
the birds. What beauty unspeakable there is in the world! 


Some birds are clothed in feathers of every hue in the 
rainbow, and have eyes like precious stones. And such 
animals! Incredible! There is the lion, now, the king of 
beasts. The crowd stands around him, gaping with idle 
curiosity. But he lies quiet and won't stir, and looks ri 
through you, as if you were not there at all. He is 
something of his own, quite different. You feel the 
strength under that hide, a strength like cast steel; and 
his very calm is terrible. Believe it or not, as you will, 
but the earth breathes. Only your ear is not always 
attuned to hear it. Life makes too great a noise around 
you; we never have leisure, either to look or to listen 
closely. But there are peculiar days and nights when the 
soul tears itself from the material and sees and hears earth 
live, as you might say, her own separate life. She stirs the 
swaying grasses and the waters; breathes in vapor, in 
mists, in the fragrance of flowers, in the exhalations of 
all living things. So immense is the life of the earth 
that man can sense it only by feeling, not from knowl- 
edge: I think monastic life is the real thing, the stillness 
that a make many think clear; but where find such 
retreats 


H. M. Kaien. 


The Historical West 


I; 1s Now almost fifty years since Mark Twain, 
in the first chapter of Life on the Mississippi, 
undertook by a clever comparison of dates to ex- 
plode the fallacy that America, speaking historically, 
is a mere infant in arms. Today, when we boast 
of the oldest national flag, the chapter has lost some 
of its edge. Such are the changes of half a century. 
But in 1874 Pioneers of France in the New World, 
the first of the Parkman narratives, was not yet ten 
years old; the historical societies of the Middle West 
had just begun their invaluable labors; fifteen years 
were to elapse before Roosevelt was to draw popu- 
lar attention to the winning of the West; and no- 
body had dreamed of Professor Turner’s epochal 
discovery of the significance of the frontier. When 
Clemens wrote, American history was convention- 
ally the tale of Jamestown and of the Pilgrim 
- fathers with the rest of the continent stuck on like 
a fringe. 

But now the middle west is proudly conscious 
of being antique. University courses are devoted 
to its history. It has been discovered by Meredith 
Nicholson and eastern literati. Vachel Lindsay 
has seen historical ghosts in the streets of Spring- 
field. The Spoon River Anthology exhibits all the 
crimes of decadent Rome. We have read Hamlin 
Garland’s A Son of the Middle Border and found 
there the winey flavor of things historic. Some of 
us are familiar with Reuben Gold Thwaites and 
some of us, beholding the St. Louis pageant, know 
that the mound builders are part of our history. 

Two volumes recently published in The Chroni- 


cles of America series (Yale University Press; New 
Haven) emphasize our antiquity. In Crusaders of 
New France, by William Bennett Munro, Cartier 
and Richelieu, Champlain and Louis XIV, naked 
Huron Indians and men of the Régiment de Carig- 
nan-Saliéres elbow each other for attention. Mr. 
George M. Wrong in The Conquest of New 
France is even more of a showman. One turns 
from Titus Oates to the conquest of Louisbourg, 
from the intrigues of Versailles and Vienna to the 
planting of old-world names, like that of Fort 
Maurepas, in the wilderness. If the transition 
from Marlborough to Mandan Indian culture is at 
times a little precipitate, it is none the less exhila- 
rating. Allusions to European affairs are thicker 
than blackberries and furnish excellent gymnastics 
for the memory. 

In the best sense, both authors are popular his- 
torians. Both suffer under the disability of the 
inevitable comparison with Parkman. Perhaps a 
lurking fear of this accounts for the flatness of Mr. 
Munro’s chapter on LaSalle. It is the dreariest 
thing in his book. With Mr. Wrong the chal- 
lenge is even more direct. “ After Parkman,” said 
Roosevelt in his address as president of the Ameri- 
can Historical Society, “ had written of Montcalm 
and Wolfe there was left for other writers only 
what Fitzgerald left for other translators of Omar 
Khayyam.” If the comparison is not just to the 
painstaking American who reigns, like Gibbon, the 
sole master of his field, the point is nevertheless well 
taken. Mr. Wrong, however, dexterously avoids 
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a sustained parallel by breaking his book in two 
with a long excursus devoted to the explorations of 
La Vérendrye and his followers, of Hendry and 
Saint-Pierre. Their heroic exploits rouse him to a 
pitch of enthusiasm not unworthy of the great his- 
torian. 

The Crusaders of New France falls into a seri- 
ous difficulty, best described by Mr. Crothers in 
one of his most entertaining essays. That amusing 
author, writing on The World’s Worst Books, 
details at length the struggles of a writer compelled 
to mix in one volume information on the Chosen 
People and observations on “our gallinaceous 
fowls.” Mr. Munro is in a similar pickle. After 
his preliminary chapter on France as a colonizing 
country, he has only five chapters, totalling less 
than one hundred pages, to devote to the whole his- 
tory of French exploration from Cartier’s first voy- 
age in 1534 to the the death of LaSalle in 1687. 
This compression is fatal to anything like adequate 
treatment. Five more chapters, the most interest- 
ing part of the book, are given to a discussion of 
life in New France, one each being devoted to the 
Jesuits, the seigneurs, and the coureurs-de-bois, and 
two to the life of the colony proper. As a result 
the title of his study must be stretched outrageously 
to cover two subjects, neither of which can be 
treated in half a book. 

General readers will find these last five chapters 
an interesting corrective to Parkman. Mr. Munro 
shows that the organization of New France was far 
better adapted to Canadian conditions than is gen- 
erally supposed. The feudal system which in 
France was obsolescent achieved in Canada “a 
restored vitality.” The centralized government in 
church and state made possible the long resistance 
of the French to the numerically powerful but 
mutually jealous plantations of the English. In- 
deed, had Canadian affairs been even more central- 
ized in 1759; had the incompetent Vaudreuil not 
interfered ; had the entire management of the colony 
been given to Montcalm, Quebec might have held 
out against the English for an indefinite period. 
Certainly Frontenac was able to launch the entire 
strength of the colony against the English with an 
effectiveness that Montcalm could only despair of. 

The Conquest of New France presents a smaller 
and more manageable sector of history. The nar- 
Tative really begins with the second administration 
of Frontenac in 1689, and ends with the fall of 


in 1759—exactly seventy years. The treaty ° 


of Paris (1763) and the final withdrawal of the 
French from North America form an epilogue to 
abet of the Plains of Abraham and are so 
treated. 


It is the aim of Mr. Wrong to present the strug- 
gle for Canada as part of the world conflict begun 
by Louis XIV and ended by the efficiency of Pitt. 
This is undoubtedly the proper method of attack, 
but it is difficult matter for a small book of 246 
pages. He undertakes to present the varying Euro- 
pean situation, and from that to argue the policies 
of the rival governments. He is compelled to 
hurry from India to the valley of the Ohio, from 
the character of Madame Pompadour to the jidiosyn- 
crasies of the Pennsylvania legislature: He also 
sketches the characters and the biographies of the 
principal personages, and, in addition, devotes forty- 
seven pages—a fifth of the book—to the fascinating 
but subsidiary story of French exploration in the 
Far West. 

As a result he has had to pay tribute to compres- 
sion. ‘The final capture of Louisbourg, of Fort 
Duquesne, of Fort Frontenac, “ giving command 
of Lake Ontario and, with it, the west ’—these are 
dismissed with a word. The defeat of Braddock is 
not sufficiently developed and the exploits of the 
young Washington are given disproportionate space. 
And yet, under these accumulated problems, Mr. 
Wrong has produced a unity of impression that is 
a tribute to his structural powers. 

The fall of French power in America, indeed, is 
like a great play—a play in five acts of which the 
titles are Frontenac, Acadia, Louisbourg, the Ohio, 
Montcalm and Wolfe. This Mr. Wrong has seen, 
and has frequently opposed his figures with apposite 
dramatic effect. He is interested ‘in character. 
Frontenac, “ the showy court figure” with genius 


‘in it, whose “ guests were expected to admire his 


indifferent horses as the finest to be seen, his gardens 
as the most beautiful, his clothes as of the most 
effective cut and finish, the plate on his table as of 
the best workmanship, and the food as having a 
superior flavor ”—Frontenac is superbly drawn. 
His foil is Phipps, half pirate and half captain of 
industry, governor of Massachusetts, and burner of 
witches. If the figures of Montcalm and Wolfe 
seem less vividly cut, it is only because they are 
more familiar. 

A word should be devoted to the form of the 
books in this series. The illustrations, the’ type, 
the binding, are alike attractive, and represent a 
high achievement in bookmaking. The present 
edition is the Abraham Lincoln edition; it must 
be confessed that these aristocratic volumes are more 
in the spirit of Chester A. Arthur than of the 
Illinois rail-splitter. Yet one can take pleasure 
in their format and wish that Lincoln might have 


owaed them. Howarp Mumrorp Jones. 
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Letters to Unknown Women 


La Grosse Marcor 


‘as La Grosse Marcor: 

There are moments, not rare unhappily, when our 
dreams of the beauty of Greek women, our senti- 
mentalizings over past loveliness, seem sickly and 
inane. We try to persuade ourselves with soft words 
that life is delicate, but too surely we are shocked 
back to a grim realization of true ugliness, true hor- 
ror, true futility. And at such moments life, which 
we had symbolized as some myrrh-tressed Heliodora, 
resembles one of those desperate cynicisms of Rops, 
where the painted lovely face of the courtesan slips 
off like a mask and shows the yellow hag beneath. 
That mood finds its symbol in you. 

Day after day drags past and we know too surely 
that the bright rapture is leaving us, that the gay 
shades of our dreams grow fainter, the power of 
beauty less potent. There were days when the 
sense of fascination in choice exquisite things almost 
stifled us, when we spent hours upon hours in some 
sunlit Italian garden or shut out the gloom of No- 
vember with the patterns of Hokusai and Utamaro. 
Now these things are a cause only of infinite regret, 
having about them the pathos of bright playthings 
with which men tried to deceive the gloomy truth, 
to gild the leaden reality. Villon wrote of Helen 
and Flora, but you were his life. For in the des- 
peration of that moment when men see that truth is 
other than they had dreamed they may revolt from 
an impossible beauty to mere dulling bestiality. Had 
we not seen his own words we could scarcely believe 
that he who mourned over the dead ladies of old 
times, likening them to the melted snow of yester- 
year, could have lived with you in a brothel. Per- 
haps we did not quite understand it until in this age 
and generation the horrors of the world, hidden un- 
der a light mask of gayety, became suddenly alert 
and dangerous. 

The time in which you lived was horrible indeed. 
Europe was desolate with wars and with civil war; 
in the villages there was no safety; fields were burnt 
and ravaged; within the walls of cities murder and 
treachery lurked and the plague ran like flame along 
the narrow streets; in the woods to which men fled 
for safety lay starvation or a wretched death from 
fierce beasts. In the daytime your Paris knew many 
shameful things made more bitter by the contrast 
of mad luxury with utmost poverty; and at night, 
as Hugo tells us, those who stood on the tower of 
Our Lady could see the dull glare of burning vil- 
lages and trembled for the safety of their city walls. 
Little wonder, then, if the poor scholar became a 


thief, and Flora the beautiful Roman gave place to 
the gross Margot. Like a branch of fruited oak 
flumg in the mud the poet’s soul became filthy in 
the ordure of his age. There seemed no place for 
him; and indeed the world has no place for such 
as he. 

But we cannot forget that the age which produced 
you, produced also Jeanne d’Arc, that the very mo- 
ment when you and Villon were deep in the filth of 
degradation, Ficino and Poliziano were declaiming 
with sonorous eloquence of Plato and of perfect 
beauty and perfect knowledge, and that Botticelli was 
dreaming his Madonnas. If we were really con- 
vinced that life is as bestial as you seem to make it 
there would be nothing for us but the “bare bodkin” 
or the ignoble gibbet your poet eventually honored 
with his neck. We do not believe it, we cannot; we 
deceive ourselves if deception be necessary; we put 
aside the horrors and the filth which we know to be 
true, but we claim that the beauty is true also. We 
do not condemn, we accept you. Misery upon mis- 
ery, disgust upon disgust, we know that they exist, 
that for every sensitive soul the loathsomeness of La 
Grosse Margot is a cruel spiritual fact, but we know 
also that the bright toys are not wholly toys but 
symbols of truth, truth itself. We do not need to 
interpret this horror in confused geometric shapes 
of sullen color or to torture the Muse’s mouth to the 
utterance of harsh discordance. We say: “ There 
are rose-wreaths and the foulness of dead men; 
Greek song and the groans of murder ; tall trees un- 
der a pale opaque sky and the mephitic gloom of 
narrow streets—we know it, we accept it, but we 
choose among these things and choose for ourselves 
rose-wreath and song and the clear air.” 

Horror may be forced upon us, but the purity of 
white marble has entered our souls and cannot be 
permanently stained; the grosse Margot may gibber 
at us from street corners with foul words and ob 
scene gesture—we are not harmed, for Heliodora 
loves us; we may be forced towards crime, but we 
cannot be made criminal. Even Villon escaped from 
you, if not by disgust, by the gallows; and by death 
he purged from his soul that “ accidia ” which I have 
called the “ cruel spiritual fact ” of La Grosse Mar- 


got. Perhaps you cannot see these things, sneer that _ 


the harm you do is irrevocable; but, Margot, the 
gods feed their sparrows and will doubtless release 
their nightingales from the snare. 


RIcHARD ALDINGTON. 
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aes WAR WAS WON BY AMERICA. WITH ALL 
possible subtractions from our achievement it is clear 
that but for American food, American munitions, 
American money, and American men, the Allies 
would have been compelled to negotiate a peace in 
1917, or accept a dictated peace in 1918. At the 
time of America’s entrance into the war the belief 
was general that her influence would result in a 
peace which would be righteous and permanent. 
The foundations for such a peace were announced 
by President Wilson in his address to the United 
States Senate on January 22, 1917. He said “ Only 


‘a peace between equals can last. Only a peace the 


very principle’ of which is equality and a common 
participation in a common benefit.” On April 2, on 
the eve of entering the war, he explicitly confirmed 
this view of the peace to be sought. “I have ex- 


_ actly the same things in mind now that I had in 


mind when I addressed the Senate on the twenty- 
second of January last.” On August 27 in his 
reply to the proposals for peace issued by the Pope 
he asserted that the basis of peace was “ the rights 
of peoples . . . their equal right to freedom and 
security and self-government and to a participation 
upon fair terms in the economic opportunities of the 
world, the German people, of course, included if 
they will accept equality and not seek domination.” 
There followed on January 8, 1918, the statement 
of explicit terms in the famous fourteen points. 
America won the war; America has lost the 
peace, the object for which she fought. It is a 
thankless task to bring in a bill of particulars—to 
show in detail how one by one the fourteen points 
to which America and the Allies bound themselves 
have been abrogated by the actual pact. On Jan- 
wary 22, 1917, President Wilson had declared that 
“the freedom of the seas is the sine qua non of peace, 
equality, and cooperation,” yet this was the first 
article of the fourteen to be withdrawn from con- 
sideration before the Armistice was signed. The 
t of Upper Silesia to Poland, of Southern 
tyrol to Italy are not only violations of an agree- 
ment made with a beaten enemy: they are clear vio- 
lations of that international order which America 
t to establish, crimes against the peace of the 
The terms of the grant of Kiaochau and 
Shantung to Japan, of the Dodecanese to Italy, are 
Violations of the fourteen points at the expense not 
of the enemy but of allies. In the territorial estab- 
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lishment of new states, .Jugo-Slavia, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Poland, difficult questions arose which . 
did not admit of any clean cut application of the 
fourteen points, but in the claims of Japan on China 
there was but a single issue to be maintained or 
compromised, that of right, justice, and truth. The 
treaty not only cancels the principle of “ equality 
and participation in a common benefit’ as respects 
the late enemy; it withdraws it among the Allies 
themselves. America has won the war but has lost 
the peace. With far greater reason than Clemenceau 
President Wilson may lament a Pyrrhic victory. 


4 REASONS FOR THE DEFEAT OF AMERICA ARE 
easily to be read. ‘They go back to our entrance 
into the war in April 1917. It is clear that Presi- 
dent Wilson was hurried. He would have preferred 
to meet Congress in extra session in May, but the 
war-at-any-price party forced his hand in April. If 
the longer interval had been allowed it is possible 
that an arrangement might have been arrived at be-. 
tween America and the Entente, including a-state- 
ment of war aims. Such a negotiation would at 
least have revealed the existence of the Treaties of 
London, and the common necessity of the Allies 
might have led to their common renunciation of 
the aims of those secret instruments. However, 
time was not granted. We entered the war more 
immediately dependent on the Entente nations for 
means to carry it on than the latter were upon us, 
bound by necessity to peoples who were fighting for 
secret ends utterly at variance with our own. Even 
then it might have been possible to save the situa- 
tion had President Wilson issued promptly a state- 
ment of the war aims of the United States, and de- 
fined the basis upon which he would cooperate with 
the Allies; but this he showed a fierce reluctance to 
do, accusing those who advised such action of seek- 
ing to embarrass him in the conduct of the war, and 
in his letter to Congressman Heflin disingenuously 
trying to confuse the demand for war aims with a 
profession of ignorance as to why we were at war 
at all. He insisted that his general statements of 
January 22 and April 2 were all-sufficient. In 
August, however, he assumed to reply to the Pope’s 
proposals in the sense of his January speech, as com- 
mon spokesman of the nations fighting Germany; 
and in the January following he issued the famous 
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fourteen points. Though these were received with 
general agreement he later challenged the Allies to 
express dissent if such existed. The points were 
reaffirmed in his speech of April 6, and in the most 
solemn fashion. They were put forward by Ger- 
many as the basis of her surrender and, with two 
exceptions, specifically accepted by the other warring 
nations. But even with all this open diplomacy he 
failed to bind the Allies to the terms of world settle- 
ment’ which he had announced. It is obvious now 
that they had always made reservations in favor of 
the secret treaties of London. When President 
Wilson learned of the terms of these agreements is 
uncertain. It may have been only when they were 
published by the Soviet Government of Russia. In 
any case, however, the moment of his first knowledge 
of these treaties was the time when he could have 
moved for their specific subordination to his own 
terms with best chance of success. 

If Mr. Wilson trusted entirely in the acceptance 
of his fourteen points by the Allies he must have been 
rudely shocked by the behavior of Lloyd George and 
Clemenceau in promising their tax-payers to collect 
the entire cost of the war in the form of a German 
indemnity. He must have gone to the Peace Con- 
ference with a clear presage of defeat. And in fact 
he has seen his own terms, and those on which Ger- 
many surrendered, repeatedly repudiated in favor of 
those of the secret understandings. From France 
he has apparently been able to purchase certain con- 
cessions in regard to the left bank of the Rhine by 
more or less definite promises of support in event of 
future attack by Germany. In regard to Japan his 
hands were tied by a secret arrangement of his 
own—the Lansing-Ishii agreement—and the situa- 
tion has been further complicated by the fact that he 
was constrained to purchase support for the League 
of Nations at home and in the English colonies by a 
refusal to accept the clause granting equal recogni- 
tion to citizens of all nations. Despite the eloquent 
and pathetic plea of the Chinese delegation Kiao- 
chau and the Shantung peninsula have been turned 
over to Japan, to relinquish when and how she 
may determine. Baron Makino’s claim that this 
procedure was in recognition of the fact that Japan 
had proved always faithful to her international 
agreements must have extorted a smile even from 
Mr. Wilson, as he recalled the Russo-Japanese 
agreement of April 25, 1898 in which both govern- 
ments recognized the sovereignty and entire inde- 
pendence of Korea and pledged themselves mutually 
to abstain from all direct interference in the internal 
affairs of that country—a pledge subsequently re- 
asserted in agreements of Japan with China and 
with Korea herself. In regard to Italy Mr. Wilson 
found no resting place in his retreat to the line 
drawn by the Treaty of London, short of Fiume, 
which Italy claimed in excess of that settlement. 
We can appreciate the feeling of the Italians that 
Mr. Wilson’s insistance on the exact limitations of 
this secret pact is to be explained, in view of the 


general surrender of his fourteen points, only by 
some special grudge against their country. Of 
course this is absurd. Mr. Wilson needs Fiume 
more than the Italians do: he needs it as the symbol 
of his victorious idealism—the sign that he knows 


how to get what he wants. If it were permissible. 


for Mr. Wilson to accept a patent of nobility from 
some foreign power we should suggest as the appro- 
priate title, Lord Wilson of Fiume. 


se ABANDONMENT OF THE FOURTEEN POINTS 
was the price which Mr. Wilson paid for the form 
of peace which he has secured under the title The 
League of Nations. He will doubtless base his 
claim to the success of his mission to Europe on this 
achievement, and already it is- being hailed as a 
triumph of practical statesmanship over the futile 
aspirations and feeble scruples of the idealists—of 
whom Mr. Wilson used to be accounted one. It 
should be pointed out, however, that the process by 
which the League was secured, that of paltering 
with the principles on which it was to have been 
based, goes far to discredit it in its inception. The 
true relation between the Covenant and the Treaty 
has been reversed. The Covenant was put forward 
as a pledge and a promise to be made good by sub 
sequent action beginning with the Treaty of peace. 
Instead of this the Treaty has been used to buy sup- 
port, or worse, to buy off opposition, to the League. 
Mr. Wilson is an architect who robs his foundation 
of stone to build flying buttresses. He is the mother 
fleeing in a sledge from wolves, holding to her bosom 
her last born and throwing her other children suc- 
cessively to the devouring pack. Whether the child 
is worth the sacrifice is for the future to show. The 
League with which Mr. Wilson escaped is not a 
society of peoples, a new social order. It is a politi- 
cal instrument, and as such it enters on its career 
handicapped by the political compromises and decep- 
tions which marked its origin. A League which is 
frankly in perpetuation of the victorious alliance, 
which excludes from membership the nations with 
which we were at war, which denies the right of 
nations to choose for themselves a form of economic 
democracy hostile to the institution of private prop- 
erty, which recognizes at the outset territorial 
arrangements in direct contravention of the principle 
of self-determination of nationalities, which does not 
require disarmament even among the signatory 
nations against each other, which does not assert the 
equality of citizenship of those nations or the free 
dom of the seas, which makes no provision for the 
liquidation of empires and the raising to the status 
of self-government of peoples now held in political 
bondage, which does not look toward freedom of 
trade or movement—such a League with such 
powers and processes as are allowed it is all too 
weak for its assigned task. Yet this League is the 
net positive result of the participation of the United 
States in the war—this and Fiume. It is to be 

that on his return to his native land President 
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son will not seek to exaggerate his triumph for 
reasons of partisan or personal glory. The con- 
dition of the success of the League is recognition 
of the function to which it has been limited, that 
of a temporary receivership of a bankrupt world. 
More clearly than when it was first presented the 
Covenant appears in the light of a task, to be per- 
formed, if at all, only by such an initial repudiation 
of the men and the methods instrumental in draw- 
ing it up as to amount to conversion, to regeneration, 
to revolution. We suggest therefore that the proper 
mood for the reception of President Wilson on his 
return is that of the old Puritan day of fasting, 
humiliation, and prayer. 


Nornc WHICH THE PEACE CONFERENCE HAS 
proposed will excite less opposition than the recom- 
mendations of its labor commissioners, The recom- 
mendations convey a gratifying sense that of all the 
probiems now before the world awaiting solution 
none is so simple or requires so little readjustment 
of interests as the relation of capital to labor. One 
may turn from the outdoor turmoil in Europe, and 
even in the United States, as frorn a bad dream to 
the report of the Commission on Industrial Labor 
Legislation of the Peace Conference and be assured 


, that the hour of peace has struck and “all is well” . 


in industry. The declaration of these Commis- 
sioners that no child under 14 years should be per- 
‘mitted in industry; that every worker has a right 
to a wage commensurate with civilized standards of 
living; that every worker should enjoy one day of 
rest in seven; that forty-eight hours wherever indus- 
trial development permits should constitute a week’s 
work, will receive the ehdorsement of the Whitley 
Commission of the large organizations of employers 
in England, and even of the Chambers of Commerce 
in the United States. Everyone in all parts of the 

globe, except in certain backward regions where 
industrial life is still primitive, is saying as much. 

But it is noteworthy that wherever this pious wish 

is expressed in the report there is the expectation that 

it will stand as a promissoty note for the sometime 

enforcement and that reasonable time will of course 

be allowed for the fulfillment of these ideals. The 

ways of enforcement it is understood are fraught 

with technicalities which must perforce take prece- 

dence as they are concerned with the realities of 

routine rather than the abstractions of human rights. 

As a matter of fact, the High Contracting Parties 

of the Labor Commission steep in mystery the ways 

and means of enforcing their own decrees as to labor 

Tights and standards. There is a hint in their pro- 

that some dire fate will befall a nation which 

not accept the precepts. But what that fate 

or penalty is they do not explain. However, there 

8a clear assumption that the highest of the High 

issioners (which must mean Great Britain, 

the United States, France, and Japan) already ob- 

serve those ethical precepts. It appears that they 


are so taken to heart by the governments of these 
countries that these same governments are eager and 
ready at the sacrifice of the interests of their own 
business men to carry on trade wars against those 


- nations which fail to observe ethical standards of 


industrial relationship. If indeed these High Com- 
missioners know better than the rest of us about 
what they are talking—that is, if, the governments 
of their countries have actually taken this matter 
to heart—the point for which the old-line trade 
unions have been fighting is cleared up and the al- 
liance between stand-pat unionism and stand-pat 
business is consummated. If this is the case the 
wage standards of the regular unions of the United 
States and Great Britain are to be protected as the 
prices of commodities are now protected by the 
United States tariff, and special labor interests like 
special business interests will be cared for. Such a 
contemplated scheme, naively supported by reformers 
in a spirit of universal uplift, has as much relation 
to a progressive civilization as a tariff imposed for 
the support of infant industries, but no more. 
The declaration of the High Contracting Parties 
that the “labor of human beings should not be 
treated as merchandise or articles of commerce ” is a 
restatement of Mr. Gompers’ familiar formula that 
labor is not a commodity. But as that is exactly 
what labor is in the wage system which Mr. 
Gompers and the High Commissioners support, this 
statement as it is uttered by men who represent labor 
is sheer cant. And they may clear the statement 
of cant only as they carry with it a proposition which 
will do away with a market where labor is bargained 
for collectively according to trade-union practice, or 
where individually sold and purchased. But such 
a proposal would reecho the outdoor movement of 
the workers of Europe, and that we know is not 
the purpose of the Peace Congress. 


M R. WILSON EITHER MEANT HIS FOURTEEN 
points honestly or he did not. He put them forward 
either as a holy cause for which his countrymen were 
to die, or else as a political, or rather moral, offensive 
in the same spirit in which Colonel Robins sent 
Bolshevik propaganda into Germany. In any case he 
owes an answer to the American people, who com- 
mitted life and honor into his hands—the more that 
his answer is bound to be theirs. Either he acted as 
decoy or he fell among thieves. It is a hard choice 
for vanity to make; and it is the vanity of the whole 
nation which must be denied when the truth is 
spoken. In the litany which should be sung for all 
of us are the lines: 


Earth bears no balsam for mistakes; 

Men crown the knave and scourge the tool 
That did his will—but, thou, O Lord, 

Be merciful to me, a fool. 
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CONCERNING THE DEFENSE OF “ SOVIET 
GOVERNMENT ” 


Sm: In your issue of January 25 appeared an 
article under the title A Voice Out of Russia in de- 
fense of the Soviet Government. 

In illuminating the present events in Russia Mr. 
Lomonossoff tries to show by comparing the Amer- 
ican people with the Russians that the reason for the 
success of Socialism in Russia (understand Bolshev- 
ism) is the fact that the Russian peasants are com- 
munists while the American farmers are individual- 
ists. Thus he states: 

During that thousand years they [the Russians] grew 
accustomed to cultivating the land by communistic 
methods. . But the American farmer is first of all 
an owner, whereas the Russian peasant is a communist— 
and here lies the reason for the success of socialistic 
teaching in Russia. 

Mr. Lomonossoff knows or should know that the 
Russian peasant does not cultivate his land by com- 
munistic but by individualistic methods; that the 
Russian peasant of the Commune considers himself 
the owner of the land which has been allotted to 
him and to his family by the village Mir, and that 
he is in reality the sole owner of that land at least 
up to the next redivision, which may come in 
twenty-five years or may not come at all. 

Mr. Lomonossoft knows that this very faith in 
the communistic and socialistic ideals of the Russian 
peasants was the reason for the great revolutionary 
movement of the Russian Intelligentsia—“On to the 
people”—in the seventies of last century. He 
must be aware that the Russian Intelligentsia was 
greatly disappointed in its expectation of infusing 
Socialism in Russia with preliminary education and 
active propaganda among the masses, and that its 
hopes in the Mir and Commune were not realized. 
He surely must also know that the communal land 
tenure is far from being general in Russia, that it 
is very little known in the Ukraine, and that there 
were no signs of protests from the peasants when 
Stolipin had dealt the Commune its death blow. 

In explaining the rise of the Soviets Mr. Lomonos- 
soff says: “ The composition of the First Pro- 
visional Government was not in accordance with the 
sentiment of the country. And as a result, side by 
side with this Government, sprang up the Soviets 
backed by the great masses of the people.” As one 
of the participants in the work of the Provisional 
Government at Kiev after the March Revolution, 
as one elected by the Kiev Soviet of Workmen and 
Soldiers’ Delegates to the office of Military Com- 
mander of the Kiev district, and as a delegate to the 
Copenhagen Conference sent by the Central Execu- 
tive Committee of the Peasants’ Soviets, I' feel com- 
petent to assert that the Soviets did not spring up 
because the Provisional Governmént was not in ac- 
cordance with the sentiment of country, but because 


the Soviets were necessary, and for the following 


reason : 

After the March Revolution and the downfall of 
the Czarist regime the local authorities lost their 
heads. As there were no other democratic institu- 


‘tions which were trusted by the masses, the necessity 


arose, therefore, to create temporary revolutionary 
organs on more democratic lines than the former 
municipal Dumas and Zemstvo institutions, the mem- 
bers of which were elected on property qualifications. 
Thus, in order to cooperate with the Provisional 
Revolutionary Governments, were created the 
Soviets of Workmen and Soldiers’ Delegates, and 
also the Peasants’ Soviets. ‘These were then neces- 
sary, life itself brought them to the fore. True, it 
might seem strange to see soldiers (soldiers and of- 
ficers, of course) in the local political and economic 
organizations, for politics is not the business of the 
army, but the war had taken in all the healthy young 
men of the population, and it was quite natural that 
they should wish to participate in the whirlpool of 
the revolution. 

The Provisional Government in the course of its 
constructive work promulgated universal suffrage, 
and thus in August and September of 1917 all the 
municipal Dumas and Zemstvo institutions were 
elected under the system of universal, equal, and 
secret suffrage. From the moment these truly 
democratic institutions began to function, the role 
of the temporary revolutionary organs—the Soviets 


—was over, and they should have naturally given , 


up their power. 

But now however started the struggle for power, 
the Bolsheviki agitators doing their utmost with the 
slogan “ All power to the Soviets.” And wherever, 
after the November counterrevolution, the Bolshe- 
viki seized the power, they dispersed the Dumas and 
the Zemstvos, and replaced them by Bolshevist 
Soviets. In addition I must‘say that even if these 
Soviets had been elected without pressure on the 
part of the Bolsheviki, even then they could not be 
considered as democratic institutions to replace the 
Dumas and the Zemstvos, for the representation of 
the Soviets was accidental and the regularity of the 
elections was not guaranteed. 

Thus the Soviet rule even in case the elections 
were conducted without pressure or special selection 
is far from being genuinely democratic. Moreover, 
as Mr. Lomonossoff well knows, the Bolsheviki have 
excluded “ for the purpose of still greater democrati- 
zation” from the Central Executive Committee of 
the Soviets all Socialist Revolutionists and Social 
Democrats (Mensheviki). This exclusion of non- 
Bolshevik elements is carried out in other localities. 
The Soviet Government at present does not even 
represent the workmen nor the peasants, but only 
the Bolsheviki or those who feign Bolshevism, and 
therefore Mr. Lomonossoff’s assertion that “ the 
Soviets and the Bolsheviki are not one and the same 
is entirely false. 

I shall not stop to argue with Mr. Lomonossoft 
regarding his lengthy criticism of the Provisional 
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Government, but one point I cannot pass in silence. 
He reproaches the Provisional Government for not 
having concluded a separate peace with Germany. 
At that time, he says, “ we still had an army, and 
the Germans would have paid us highly for a sep- 
arate peace.” I wish to thank Mr. Lomonossoff for 
this reproach. He says the Provisional Government 
has not sold the honor of Russia to the German mili- 
tarists for the high price they offered, but the Bolshe- 
viki whom he so ardently defends have done so. In 
order to retain at any cost the power they usurped 
they sold the honor of Russia at Brest-Litovsk. No, 
they did not succeed in selling the honor of Russia, 
but only the honor of the adventurers who in the 
name of Russia signed such a peace, for Russia as 
such did not recognize this peace. 

These same revolutionary adventurers—the Bol- 
sheviki—have torn to pieces our fatherland, and de- 
livered it to hunger, suffering, and torture for a 
long time to come. And such results of the domina- 
tion of the Bolsheviki and their hirelings are quite 
comprehensible in the light of Lenin’s remarks at 
the Third Congress of Soviets. In estimating his 
comrades—the Bolsheviki—he said: “To every 
hundred Bolsheviki there is one idealist, thirty-nine 
criminals and sixty fools.” Sapienti sat. 


C. OBEROUTCHEFF. 


PROFESSOR LOMONOSSOFF REPLIES. 


In the domain of facts General Oberutcheff re- 
futes two of my statements: (1) That the reason of 
the success of socialistic teaching in Russia lies in the 
fact of the existence of the land communes and 
“artiels” for a thousand years; (2) That the 
Soviets and the Bolsheviki are not one and the same, 
and that the Soviets were created simultaneously 
with the first Provisional Government and as a coun- 
ter-balance to same. Besides General Oberutcheft 
tells us a new fact—that Lenin supposedly said at 
the Third Congress of Soviets: “To every hundred 
Bolsheviki there is one idealist, thirty-nine criminals, 
and sixty fools.” 

These facts I want to discuss. We shall begin 
with the first. General Oberutcheff says: “In 
illuminating the present events in Russia Mr. 
Lomonossoff tries to show by comparing the Amer- 
ean people with the Russians that the reason for 
the success of Socialism in Russia (understand 
Bolshevism) is the fact that the Russian peasants are 
communists while the American farmers are individ- 
ualists.” If we are to exclude General Oberu- 
tcheff’ $ own insertion “ understand Bolshevism,” my 
idea is conveyed quite accurately. But the trouble 
is that this insertion distorts my idea and gives the 
General the opportunity to make a series of accusa- 
tions, which accusations would otherwise not be pos- 
sible, if he quoted what I actually said. My words: 

success of socialistic teaching in Russia . . . ” 
should be understood as what they meant to convey. 
I am speaking about that particular propaganda of 


the socialist Intelligentsia while the General accuses 
me of not mentioning it. Among the propagandists 
were Bolsheviki, Mensheviki, and Social Revolu- 
tionists. In the villages, with the exception of 
Ukrainia, the latter were most successful. Why then 
did the socialist teaching in general have in Russia 
—a land industrially backward—such an enormous 
success? Just for the reason that the darkest masses 
of the people were historically ripe to absorb the 
socialistic ideas. It is exceptionally hard for me to 
explain this to General Oberutcheff, who is himself 
a member of the Social Revolutionary Party, which 
always explained this as the basis of their ideology. 

Furthermore, the General says that within the 
Commune the peasant always remained an: individ- 
ualist and “ that there were no signs of protests from 
the peasants when Stolipin had dealt the Commune 
its death blow.” ‘Those who are interested in the 
history of the Russian commune I would refer to the 
classic works on this question—Professor Ebers’ Das 
Alteste Recht der Russen, 1826; Professor Beliaeff’s 
The Peasants in Russia, 1891; and Professor Kauff- 
man’s The Origin of the Russian Commune 1908. 
But in this brief article I shall endeavor to explain 
what was exactly the Russian land commune before 
the war, and what is an “artiel.” 

Until 1907, with the exception of those parts of 
Ukrainia which preserved the standard of the Polish 
land right, all the Russian peasantry owned the land 
on communistic basis. The land did not belong to 
any individual but was embodied in a commune be- 
longing to a whole village. The members of the 
commune had only the right to utilize their partic- 
ular plot which was allotted to them by the commune 
or by the mir for a definite length of time. The re- 
divisions of these lands regularly took place in Siberia 
every fifteen years; in Zabaikals—every five years, 
and throughout Great Russia—every year. Within 
the limits of these periods the peasants tilled the 
alloted plots individually, but the pastures, forests 
and fishing waters were used by the commune as a 
whole. By the ukase of November 1st, 1907 (Stoli- 
pin’s reform) the peasants were given the privilege 
on certain conditions to buy their own plots of land. 
General Oberutcheff says that this ukase was a 
death-blow to the commune and that the peasants 
did not protest. The facts are, however, as follows: 
The Czar’s regime had allotted credits only to the 
peasants who were willing to take advantage of the 
ukase of November 1st. Before the war out of 135 
millions Russian peasants only 19 millions became 
private landqwners, and only six millions expressed 
their desire to do so (From the Russian Year Book, 
1916, pages 176-177). In other words, under the 
pressure of the monarchy only 18 per cent of the 
Russian peasantry forsook the old traditions of the 
land-tilling masses. ’ 

Another, not less ancient establishment of the 
Russian life is the “ artiel.” The “artiel” is a free 
union for cooperative work. In Russia there are 
widely spread artiels of woodcutters, carpenters, 
diggers, and so on. Their capital is composed of 
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contributions of the members. The implements, 
provisioning, and sometimes even the clothing are 
communal. The earnings are divided proportion- 
ately to the contributions. Of late, the Russian 
word “ artiel” has begun to disappear and is being 
replaced by the foreign word “ cooperative.” Some 
differentiate these two conceptions and say that an 
artiel is a productive union, while the cooperative is 
the consuming union. Both are nevertheless an at- 
tempt at communal economy. The establishment of 
the Russian land commune, in accordance with 
Article 113 of the Provision of February 19, 1861, 
was also, in spite of the opinion of General Ober- 
utcheff, such an attempt. 

Speaking about the Soviets, I insist that they 
existed from the first day of the Revolution and were 
not, as the General says, local organs for coopera- 
tion with the Provisional Government, but a real 
power which overthrew the first and the second 
Provisional Governments. I remember perfectly 
well the conditions under which the Soviets came 
into existence, but I am afraid that the General 
will doubt my testimony. Therefore I will quote 
the testimony of one of the chief workers of the 
March Revolution, a member of the Duma—Mr. 
Boublikoff—especially because he is an ideologist 
of capitalism and a bitter opponent of the Soviet 
Government. In his book entitled The Russian 
Revolution, published in New York in 1918 in 
Russian, he says: 

And nevertheless the revolution came welcomed by 
nobody and organized by nobody [page 15]. . . Later 
it was often said that the Duma refused to dissolve. 
This is incorrect. The Duma was not in session. The 
members of the Duma, after receiving the Ukase, 
assembled for a private conference [page 17]. . . At 
last it was decided to organize a “Temporary Com- 
mittee for the Maintenance of Order and for Communi- 
cation with Organizations ‘and Individuals,” consisting of 
twelve members of the Duma [page 18]. A mob 
entered the Palace [the quarters of the Duma]. 
Having seized the Duma quarters, the remnants of the 
revolutionary parties of 1905 quickly formed the Soviet 
of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Deputies, and this Soviet raised 
its head and voice hourly and was growing more insist- 
ent [page 25.] 

[At the same time] the Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ 
Deputies consistently worked for the formation 
of its branches throughout the land. In other words, it 
was getting ready to seize the power in the future 
[pages 40-41]. , The Provisional Government . . . 
at once put itself in an inferior and dependent relation 
to the Soviets [page 41]. Many of the ministries 
were always running to the telephone to inquire of the 
opinion and the sentiment of the Soviet of Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Deputies [page 48]. The resistance of 
Kerensky in July and October was not much more rigid 
than that of the Czar in February (March) [page 
76]. . . Undoubtedly, much of what has been done - 
the Bolsheviki, could and should have been done by the 
Provisional Government [page 81]. 


In spite of the opinion of General Oberutcheff, 
the establishment of the All-Class Zemstvo did not 
shake the strength and the position of the Soviets, 
while the adventure of General Korniloff only 
strengthened them. In September, 1917, the Soviets 
called a democratic Congress and at that time it was 


quite clear that the Kerensky Government was 
doomed. 

I do not dispute that in August, 1918, not all, 
but many, of the Social Revolutionists and Menshe- 
viki were expelled from the Soviets for the participa- 
tion and communication with the elements that in- 
vited foreign forces into Russia, and for the attempt 
to overthrow the Soviet Government. But let me 
ask what would the American Senate do if foreign 
forees should invade the United States, attempting— 
we will say—to put up a monarch at the head of the 
Government and if some of the Senators should help 
in such an adventure? 

And, finally, in regard to the phrase attributed 
to Lenin that “ To every hundred Bolsheviki there is 
one idealist, thirty-nine criminals, and sixty fools,” 
let me humbly call attention to the fact that I have 
in my possession the stenographic report of the Third 
Congress of Soviets and that this report contains no 
such phrase. Nothing of the sort was heard by the 
Americans present at the Third Congress—by 
Messrs. A. R. Williams and G. Yarros. I do not 
know the source where the General borrowed this 
phrase (he does not state it), but I presume that he 
was made a victim of a joker. It is hardly possible 
to believe that Lenin should say any such thing about 
his party, and still more it is absolutely impossible to 
believe that after such a remark he should remain 


. at the head of it. 


Chicago. G. LomMonossorr. 


“ PoINT OF VIEW ”’ 


There is in the March 29 issue of the Scientific 
American an article headed The Humanity of Poison 
Gas. The quotations below are taken from that 
article: 


So greatly have the horrors of gas attack been miti- 

gated since its first introduction that in the opinion of 
Brigadier-General Amos A. Fries, who was in command 
of the Chemical Warfare Service of our army at the 
front, it is possible that gas warfare may come to be 
recognized as a lawful method of warfare, and that it 
will not be eliminated. The argument as presented by 
him is also endorsed by Colonel Walker, who is in com- 
mand of the Edgewood plant for the manufacture of 
QM. « 
If these facts are well established . it becomes 
a question whether prudence and farsightedness do not 
suggest the maintenance of our great gas factory at 
Edgewood Arsenal. 


Possibly the Colonel and the Brigadier General 
are prejudiced somewhat by self interest in recom- 
mending the continuance of poison gas in warfare, 
and, by implication, of warfare itself. Possibly they 
did not lie half-blinded and half-suffocated in 
trenches charged with the breath of death, nor toss 
in vain search for relief from the agony of livid 
flesh that had been caressed with humane mustard 
gas. Have we not had enough of such arguments 
as these two warriors advance? 


Schenectady, N. Y. H. S. TrecartTin. 
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Notes on New Books 


JoLANTHE’s WeppiING. By Hermann Suder- 
mann. 159 pages. Boni & Liveright. 


Sudermann is an expert in handling the massive 
and unruly phenomena of passion: nearly all of his 
yarious works testify to his absorption in the sinister 
rather than the rapturously sentimental phases of 
love. Nietzsche’s caustic words “but even your 
best love is only an enraptured parable and a painful 
heat” give the measure of Sudermann’s curiously 
tender and relentless cynicism, which seems always 
earnestly seeking genuine beauty in sex relations, 
but is invariably conpelled to find more of purgatory 
than of paradise. 

Iolanthe’s Wedding (which is but the longest of 
’ four stories in this little volume) is a very grace- 
fully told story of an elderly nobleman and a beauti- 
ful girl whose betrothal to him was the result of 
parental intrigue rather than love. The nobleman 
himself tells-us the story, beginning with the death 
of his best friend, his meeting with the parents of 
Tolanthe, the girl herself, and his growing love for 
her—a love he consistently makes fum of, in a 
wistful way. But his dead friend has a son, Lothar, 
and it develops, immediately after his marriage to 
lolanthe, that she and Lothar have long been des- 
perately in love with each other and are considering 
a double suicide as the only way out of an intoler- 
able situation. The old nobleman hides his pro- 
found adoration of Iolanthe and keeps them both 
alive by getting divorced from the girl. The story 
ends with the old gentleman climbing into his 
beloved army cot and putting himself to sleep with 
an account of certain campaigns of the Franco- 
Prussian War. Presumably Iolanthe and Lothar 
are married, but Sudermann spares us the corrosive 
solvent of his irony: for once in a way he will per- 
mit us to imagine a happy ending. 

The Woman Who Was His Friend, the 
second story, is a fragment of concentrated bitter- 
ness, presented in the form of a letter. The theme 
is the eternal incompatibility between friendship 
and love; despite a rather sentimental tone the 
episode is forcefully told. The remaining two tales, 
—New Year’s Confession, and The Goose Herd— 
are linked to the others in subject-matter and treat- 
ment. One can thank Adele Seltzer for very 
sympathetic translation. 


A Gray Dream. By Laura Wolcott. 288 
pages. Yale University Press; New Haven. 


The method and the mood of sketches cling to 
the contents of this volume, though part of it 
aspires to consideration as stories. But where the 
aim has been fiction, the effect is scarcely less sketchy 
than in the pieces plainly of that genre, All the 
t are tinted in the same soft shades, and there 
is the flavor‘of New England from cover to cover. 
book’s value is perhaps chiefly in the flavor 
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rather than in the material. for most of the glimpses 
of life are not different from what has been en- 
countered before in some guise. We are given pen 
pictures of village characters, tiny flashes of person- 
ality set down with sober sympathy. We review 
the even succession of events which are the warp 
and woof of unhorizoned lives, with now and then 
a glow of vital tragedy, and now and then a touch 
of homely comedy. A Gray Dream is a looking 
backward, through the eyes of a woman, upon “ the 
lengthening record of delectable days.” ‘The style 
is unpretentious, and its not infrequent felicities 
seem to rise out of the author’s quiet harmony with 
the period of which she writes rather than from 
conscious literary striving. Not a book for a wide 
public, but one which will be welcomed by those 
whose lives beat in tune with the New England 
memories which it evokes. 


Russia FROM THE VARANGIANS TO THE 
BotsHevixs. By Raymond Beazley, Nevill 
Forbes, and G. A. Birkett. 601 pages. Ox- 
ferd University Press. 


The presumptuous subtitle is justifiable only in 
so much as the book presents a kaleidoscopic cat- 
alogue of the more important events that took place 
in Russia between the ninth century and the abdica- 
tion of the last Romanov. Beyond this qualification, 
the work of the British professors scarcely meets the 
obvious need for a comprehensive interpretative ac- 
count of the history of Russia. The meritorious 
impartiality of the authors is quite evident; but this 
merit becomes dubious when one finds their lack of 
bias tantamount to lack of point of view. More- 
over the triunity of the authorship is responsible 
for a lack of unity and uniformity in the structure 
of the book and in the transliteration of Slavonic 
names. Mr. Beazley’s Hedwig is rightly trans- 
formed by Mr. Forbes into Jadwiga, to cite a typical 
instance. Neither do the authors possess an equal 
sense of proportion. There are pages and pages of 
entertaining narrative relative to the semi-legendary 
period of Russian history (Book I), whereas less 
than a page is given to the Decembrist uprising 
(Book III). Were Mr. Birkett guilty of critical 
vision, or at least of a point of view, he would not 
dismiss this uprising as “ a parody of the court revo- 
lutions of the eighteenth century.” The Decem- 
brists struck the keynote of the revolutionary move- 
ments in Russia which culminated in the two revo- 
lutions of 1917. The platform of Colonel Pestel, 
the soul of the Decembrist movement, was virtually 
Bolshevist, advocating as it did a Federative Repub- 
lic, the abolition of class privileges, the nationaliza- 
tion of the Iand, and even a temporary dictatorship! 
The failure of the Decembrists to overthrow the 
Czar does not justify the contemptuous treatment 
allotted them by Mr. Birkett. One of those dream- 


_ ers, Kahovskoy, shouted from the scaffold to his 


executioner: “ You've caught the pike, but his teeth 
are at large.” In the words of Alexander Herzen, 
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“the cannon, the Senate Square [1825] aroused a 
whole generation.” Thus the book on nineteenth 
century Russia starts out by overlooking the import- 
ance of an event which laid its stamp on all the 
succeeding movements of the Russian revolutionary 
forces. On the whole the third book is much weaker 
and thinner than the first two. The more recent 
the events the more journalistic appears their treat- 
ment. Again one is struck with the authors’ peculiar 
sense of proportion, when after a parsimoniously 
condensed account of the important events in the 
last fifteen years one comes in the concluding pages 
upon a verbatim reproduction of the abdication 
manifestoes of Nicolas II and of his brother, 
Michael. One is tempted to suggest a‘reason for 
the superiority of the first two portions of the 
book: Messrs. Beazley and Forbes have made con- 
scientious use of the work of the great Russian his- 
torian, Kluchevsky. But Kluchevsky’s history does 
not reach the nineteenth century, and Mr. Birkett, 
with his faculty for “overlooking,” has failed to 
consult the work of Kluchevsky’s follower, Kornilov, 
the author of a standard book on nineteenth century 
Russia. 
& 

SuHops AND Houses. By Frank Swinnerton. 
320 pages. Doran. 


There is an old fallacy in Mr. Swinnerton’s in- 
teresting new novel—a study of social life in a 
small community. He presents the hypothesis that 
society in such a community excludes the individual, 
cruelly represses him and belittles him; whereas the 
society of a large city, in contrast, receives this same 
individual sympathetically and democratically. 
Surely that is not the true state of affairs. Exactly 
the same kind of conflict that takes place in Beck- 
with takes place in London or any other large city 
when people try to break into a set which. is not 
their own. The butler is prejudiced against the 
new chauffeur, and the duchess is antagonistic to the 
parvenu wholesale grocer. Moving to London only 
dodges the gubject; it does not solve it. Social 
climbers are everywhere alike—petty, comtumelious, 
cruél. “Aren’t people,” Dorothy says, “ every- 
where alike?” In the social world, assuredly, they 
are very much alike. What London really does 
offer is not an escape from the social conflict but 
an escape from social life itself. Im a city the in- 
dividual can live as an individual, comparatively 
independent of social relationships, free to indulge 
his individualistic predilections. 

In the development of his story, Mr. Swinnerton 
swerves curiously from a realism, vigorous and au- 
thentic, to a romanticism that permits the employ- 
ment of the deus ex machina—a wrecked delivery 
wagon and other interpolated impedimenta. As a 
result, the issues are worked out through the agency 
of accidents, chance, disease, and the like. It is 
strange that Mr. Swinnerton, the realist, writes a 
scene like that of The Concert, which might easily 
be a chapter in'a Louisa May Alcott novel about 





sisters. This understanding of sisters however js 
quite remarkable. Mr. Swinnerton knows the secret 
intricacies of sex rivalry—woman against woman, 
sisters against sisters. Jenny and Emmy in Nocturne 
are perfectly drawn: similarly here Adela Veronica 
and Judith are alive, human, passionate, combative, 
It is difficult to recall another author who has so 
successfully and intimately mastered the presentation 
of sisterly love and hatred. 


Teton Sioux Music. By Frances Densmore, 
561 pages. Government Printing Office; 
Washington. 

This is a work of the utmost value. The Indian 
customs are rapidly vanishing; the Indians them- 
selves prefer not to talk; the buffalo hunts are over; 
the war ceremonies have gone. This author how- 
ever has collected, arranged, and analyzed their 
songs with enthusiasm and patience. The difficul- 
ties were immense: Indian scales are different; their 
intervals are different; their rhythms are w- 
familiar, and often curiously complex. The drum 
and the voice, for example, often seem entirely in- 
dependent of each other. But the author is not 
exclusively interested in music; that in fact is only 
the focus of the book. ‘There are elaborate and 
sympathetic accounts of ceremonies, legends, phil- 
osophy, medicine, symbolisms, societies, games, and 
dances, illustrated by photographs and colored re 
productions of the Indians’ own paintings. The 
translations of Indian poetry alone would justify 
the book’s existence. Musicians however should be 
especially interested in the rhythms, the curious 
method of building a melody by rhythmic phrases, 
and the non-tonal tunes. 


Tue EncuisH Vitwace: A Literary Study, 
1750-1850. By Julia Patton. 236 pages. 
Macmillan, 


Dr. Patton discusses the literature of the English’ 
village as a “chapter in the social history of Eng- 
land.” No purely literary study—having regard 
to origins, relations, developments, types—would 
have been feasible, for the literature of the village 
does not constitute a distinct genre. It is without 
unity of conception or a common form, and it was 
written in response to the most diverse influences. 
In the history of the Romantic Movement, the 
emergence during the eighteenth century of the 
village theme is a mark of the growing democratic 
spirit; it is also the expression of a sweeping 
change. As the old-time village, with its unenclosed 
common, its self-sufficient isolation, its comm 
spirit, its rich traditions of an immemorial past, was 
about to disappear, it established itself in literature. 
Only within the last decade have the H n 
and others told the full story of the destruction 
during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
the old village society. Many readers—victims © 
the usual method of teaching literature as if tt 
flourished in a vacuum—must have felt a thrill at 
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HAROLD J. LASKITS NEW BOOK 
AUTHORITY IN THE MODERN STATE 


“The real danger in any society is lest decision on great events secure only the passive 
concurrence of the mass of men. It is only by intensifying the active participation of men 
in the business of government that liberty can be made secure. For there is a poison im power 

against which even the greatest of nations must be upon its guard. The temptation demands 


resistances; and the solution is to deprive the state of any priority not fully won by performance.” 
A paragraph from Mr. Laski’s book. Cloth, $3.00 


IDEALISM AND THE MODERN AGE 


By George Plimpton Adams, Ph. D. 
Of the University of California 


‘“ Now, I am persuaded that amidst all the mantfold traditions which lie embedded within our 
age, there is, through vast reaches of our life and thought, a single idea system which is at work. 
That many of the fundamental categories of our thinking and of the basic concepts to 
which the modern age has become habituated, need to be overhauled and reconstructed, is the 
unescapable lesson of the present situation, which he who runs may read. This essay is an 
attempt to understand something of that idea system in the midst of which the present age has 


been living its life.” 
A paragraph from Mr. Adams’ book. Cloth. $2.50 


THE HISTORY OF HENRY THE FORGOTTEN MAN AND 
FIELDING OTHER ESSAYS 
By Wilbur L. Cross, Ph. D. . By William Graham Sumner, LL. D. 
“A masterpiece of biographical writing.” —Samuel Edited by Albert Galloway Keller, Ph.D. 
= aw & “amar — wer The fourth and last volume of Sumner’s col- 
“Not only a monument of sound, patient deep lected essays, containing chapters on the philos- 
delving scholarship and original research extend- ophy of strikes, free trade, tariff reform, the co- 
ing over many years, but is also a fascinatingly operative commonwealth, integrity in education, 
readable narrative and a keen, intelligently sym- and other economic subjects. Bibliogra y, and 
pathetic critique and estimate of Fielding, the index to four volumes of Sumner’s Complete 
man and the artist."—New York Sun. Essays. Cloth, $2.50. Set of four volumes, $10.00. 
3 cs oe ag photogrovarss $15.00. Sets 
autographe r. Cross, UU. 
r ‘ RURAL RECONSTRUCTION IN 
THE QUIT-RENT SYSTEM IN IRELAND 


THE AMERICAN COLONIES By Lionel Smith-Gordon, M. A. (Oxon.), and 


D Laurence C. Staples, A. M. 
By a b in Sa The interesting story of the successful move- 





(Yale Historical Publications, Misceilany, Vol. VI) | ment initiated by Plunkett in Ireland for the 
The feudal restraints upon the land in colonial establishment of cooperative creameries, credit 

times, how they were managed and in what meas- societies, and societies for the purchase of farm- 

ure they were eventually eliminated. Cloth, $3.00. ers’ supplies. Cloth, $3.00 
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the proof that The Deserted Village was not a 
“ beautiful piece of irrelevant pathos,” but a true 
picture of what the great Enclosure movement was 
bringing about in England. It was clearly the op- 
portunity of the literary student to reexamine the 
old familiar village literature in the light of this 
new body of social fact. This Dr. Patton has done, 
with fine literary appreciation and keen social sense. 

That the result is in one way a little disappointing 
is not the author’s fault. Disinherited peasants, 
victims of an agrarian revolution more obscure but 
. no less sweeping than the Industrial Revolution, 
exiled laborers, villages sinking into poverty and 
crime—what did literature do with this tragedy? 
Typically, it looked backward to the village of the 
past, to Auburn in its happier days. Dr. Patton 
brings out the full social significance of Crabbe’s 
stern realism and of Burns’ sturdy assertion of 
peasant independence; she stresses all the scattered 
references to enclosure, to the grim “ House,” to the 
unjust game laws; and she notes the groping after 
causes. Yet from her study emerges the fact that 
literature lagged behind life. “ England’s peasant 
slave, the trodden down, the parish paid, in soul 
and body bowed,” was not wholly neglected in the 
literature of the village. But this literature does 
little to break the force of the statement made by 
the Hammonds, that “the obscurity which sur- 
rounded the poor in life has settled on their wrongs 
in history.” 


Ma Perrencitt. By Harry Leon Wilson. 
324 pages. Doubleday, Page. 


If Harry Leon Wilson has a genius for any- 
thing—and it is within the range of possibility that 
he has—it is most evident in the touch of burlesque 
with which he gives point to personality. Tricks 
of manner, quaintnesses of speech, strange quirks 
and eccentricities—all of them humanly significant 
he catches aptly and repeats. Like the calcium man 
with his spotlight, he picks out dim figures on the 
darkened stage and throws them into a picturesque 
reality more real than life. But this genuine knack 
of Mr. Wilson’s is at once his opportunity and his 
limitation. The cowmen, old Safety First Cum- 
mins, the little guest from “ Grenitch” Village ap- 
pear engagingly before us in the grease paint and 
full costume of their several roles, and speak their 
lines with conviction; but it requires a deal of in- 
genuity on Mr. Wilson’s part to keep them moving 
across the stage. He has been so busy with thei 
make-up that he hasn’t had time to give them minds. 
They have no inwardness, no urge to move in any 
particular direction, or in fact to move at all, so 
that Mr. Wilson must needs shove them. But Ma 
Pettengill, the stalwart ranchwoman who emerged, 
an upstanding figure, from Ruggles of Red Gap, 
suffers from none of the limitations of her creator’s 
method. Tipped back in her chair on the ranch- 
house porch, wreathing herself in clouds of cigar- 
ette smoke, she savors life through this pleasant 


haze and finds it good. ‘Though she is made to 
recite a dozen or so undeniably “ made” tales, she 
recounts them in so shrewdly humorous a fashion as 
to make them entirely delightful. And Ma Petten- 
gill herself, by right of her spicy vernacular and 
this same shrewd humor, belongs, with Pudd’nhead 
Wilson and Mr. Dooley, in the apostolic succession 
of Simon-pure American humor. 


Jacquou THE Reset. By Eugene Le Roy, 
415 pages. Dutton. 

Nono: Love AND THE Sort. By Gaston Roup- 
nel. 272 pages. Dutton. 7 


The Library of French Fiction, edited by Barnet 
J. Beyer, proposes to follow in the wake of the war 
and to make known to a sympathetic but non- 
French-reading United States the “distinctive insti- 
tutions” and “unique social and intellectual life” of 
France by means of a series of translations from 
contemporary French novels. A sense for the pic- 
turesque in landscape and customs—whose exploi- 
tation was one of the marks of nineteenth century 
romanticism—reinforced by the intense French at- 
tachment to the national soil, has produced a line 
of novels whose care for local color makes them so 
intensively interpretative of provincial life that they © 
seem designed for. instruction of the foreigner. 
Novels, like individuals, are of mixed ancestry; but 
whatever the crosses with naturalisti¢ schools in both 
France and Russia, such novels as Jacquou the Rebel 
and Nono derive directly from the provincial novels 
of George Sand. 

There is so little the ring of invention, so little 
even the air of reshaping, in Jacquou the Rebel that 
one is inclined to accept Jacquou as a genuine local 
character whose story has become a part of the tra- 
dition of the countryside. The grasp of the forces 
that formed the character of the peasant rebel— 
that is the contribution of the novelist’s sophistica- 
tion, certainly. But the murder of the villainous 
steward, the assault and razing of the chateau—the 
tale of these must still persist among the descendents 
of witnesses. “ It seems,” one of Eugéne Le Roy’s 
French critics has said, “that the author is absent 
while the book goes on quite by itself, unrolls of its 
own momentum.” ‘Treated in any other than this 
matter-of-fact way, such a story of peasant oppres- 
sion and misery would out-Dickens Dickens for 
pathos. The novel is told as the direct recital of 
the hero, and perhaps the only sign of strain is 
exactly the details of local superstition, habit, 
history. Nono’s story is less outwardly striking and 
more complex. The reader gets at it by layers. 
There are first fragments of Nono’s tavern ac 
counts—baited by his fellow-habitues—of the mar- 
riage of his youth; gradually these fragments fall to-- 
gether into a narrative, and finally we 
are at the heart of an idyl of the vineyards—Nonos 
love for the sweetheart of his childhood, a love that 
overlooks her violation by Renardin, the villain of 
the countryside. But Nono’s old father under- 
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[ BOOKS OF MOMENTOUS INTEREST 
| 


BOLSHEVISM 


By JOHN SPARGO 
“The most timely book, by one of the best-known 
of American Social Democrats and Internationalists, 
will have a value on American sentiments not easily 
estimated, but bound to be of an enduring and far- 
reaching character. Whoever in es expects 
to find favor for Bolshevism and the Boilsheviki will 
be as much disappointed as he who expects to find 
a sensational ‘exposure’; but those who want 
to obtain a plain and easily understood outline of the 
origin, history and meaning of e doctrine, espe- 
y the Russian example of it, will not turn to 
those pages in vain.”—-DESERET EVENING NEWS. 
“When he has done, and his story is not over long, 
his readers will feel that they know what Bolshevism 
is."—PITTSBURGH GA E TIMES. s 


THE SOCIETY OF FREE 
STATES 


By DWIGHT W. MORROW 


The book sets forth simply and directly the history 
of the former projects for world peace; describes the 
previous ventures in international co-operation, in- 
cluding those extraordinary ones forced upon. the 
world by the war with Germany ; one minutely 
the proposed Covenant of the League of Nations, and 

ints out the great problem that must be solved, of 





PRESIDENT WILSON’S 
WAR POLICIES 








When President Wilson appealed to the con- 
science of the world during the Italian’ deadlock 
in the Paris Conference, he did sé in the interest 
of “certain clearly defined principles which set up 
a new order of right and justice.” 


Let President Wilson tell you himself what these 
principles are. Read in the President’s own in- 
comparable English the statement of them from 
his first public war utterance, up to the end of 
his first visit to Europe. Only from the Presi- 
dent’s messages and speeches can the great issues 
dominating world destiny be understood. Get 
these books today and read them. They are pub- 
lished at a price so low that they are within the 
reach of all. 


INTERNATIONAL GUARANTEES OF 
IDEALS $1.00 PEACE $1.00 











ow to secure world order with the least sacrifice of 

WHY WE ARE AT IN OUR FIRST YEAR 
i= ee 1 oe 50cts OF WAR $1.00 
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This is a handbook 
of facts only, argument 
and partisan discussion 

having been rigorous- 

ly excluded, dealing 

with the races and ter- 

ritories involved in the 

international readjust- 

oO e ment now going on, an 
adjustment that can- 

not be completed for 

months to come. 

“Stakes of the War” 

is even more _ timely 

now than last year 

STODDARD | when it) was pub- 
and FRANK | _ sity'to the reater ‘who 
8 o the reader who 

follows European atf- 





fairs in the press. It 
has been heartily com- 
mended for its com- 
pleteness, its useful- 
hess, its freedom from bias, by President Emeritus Eliot of 
Harvard, Ex-President' Taft and a great many other leaders 
of American thought. 

The book deals with Poland, Jugo-Slavia, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Ukrainia, puigarie, Rumania, Mesopotamia, the 
vinces and others, including practically ali the 

Taces and lands whose primary interests are still to be set- 
tled definitely. Taking each land separately, “Stakes of 
the War” gives its location, a brief historical background, 
4&2 account of the different races in it, and the political, eco- 

racial, cultural, and religious interests that various 
mations have in it. 








8vo, 377 pages, 13 maps, $2.50 
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In the inevitable progress of the race—from pairs 
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step is the World Union. Are we ready for it? 
Are we advanced far enough for it and is our 
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back? Read about this in 


Eternal Progress 
By HAROLD ROWNTREE 


This book discusses from an evolutionary stand- 
point the possibilities of peace or trouble that 
may arise from the World Federation. 


Read about this new view of the League. Inter- 


estingly instructive analysis of the world’s 
mental, moral and economic evolution, 


At bookstores or direct, $1.50 
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stands more of the intricate nature of the girl. “I 
know you've a good heart,” he tells her. “But 
your head is a little fanciful, and the flesh is ever 
knavish. Well!” So that, the idyl done, and the 
old man dead whose knowledge of life had kept its 
various forces in equilibrium, the melancholy of the 
fanciful head unites with the knavish flesh to lead 
Nénette back to Renardin. And to others. There 
is finally the moment of anger and Nono turns out 
his wife. Agd yet they would both regain the 
idyl if they could; they both feel it still as a living 
thing. 

Humanity both novels have. And the qualities 
of the soil run like sap in these peasant lives; so 
that, as one ground produces wheat and another 
grapes,—Perigord nourishes a Jacquou and Ber- 
gundy a Nono. 


Tue Heart or Peace. By Laurence Hous- 
man. 140 pages. Small, Maynard; Boston. 


“For if you harp too long your harp becomes a 
hurdy-gurdy,” grinds out Laurence Housman in 
Farewell to Town. And hurdy-gurdy in their con- 
ventionality of thought and in their mechanical 
nature seem the tunes of this poet, although we 
cannot assign him the stridency of the instrument 
mentioned. We must grant that occasionally he 
shows some originality, as in The Quick and the 
Dead; that he does give us passages of beauty in 
The Beautiful Heart and in one or two songs; and 
that A Goodly Heritage and Armageddon—And 
After are better war poems than some of his more 
famous brother poets of England have written. 
But the remainder of his volume merely: justifies 
H. L. Mencken’s dictum that all poets should be 
killed at twenty-six. 


From Czar To BotsHevix. By E. P. Steb- 
bing. 322 pages. Lane. 

Tue Crry or Trovusie. By Meriel Buchanan. 
242 pages. Scribner. 


Who is the author? and what were his opportuni- 
ties for observing the Russian Revolution? These 
are questions the wise reader asks concerning each 
new book on Russia. To ignore the political or 
class bias of the competent eye-witness is scarcely 
less foolish than to swallow every traveler’s tale. 
Both Mr. Stebbing and Miss Buchanan lived 
through the Kerensky regime in Petrograd; Miss 
Buchanan was also resident there during the last 
years of the Czar’s power. Both are of the British 
privileged class: Miss Buchanan is the daughter of 
the British ambassador; Mr. Stebbing was for many 
years an official in the Anglo-Indian service. Their 
point of view is that of the privileged class. The 
opinions they quote are largely those of members of 
the privileged class in Russia: bankers, generals, of- 
ficials, and diplomats of the old regime, industrial 
magnates, leaders of the more conservative political 
groups. To both observers the faces of the revolu- 


tionary soldiers ‘and workmen are sullen, obstinate, 
dull, brazen, furtive, or evil-looking. “ Scalawags,” 
“ ruffians,” “ brutes” are the favorite epithets. No 
conversations with these workmen, soldiers, and sail- 
ors are recorded. ‘The tragedy of Russia reveals 
itself in the slouch of a sentry, the failtire to salute 
an officer, the entry of privates into a first-class 
restaurant car. When the soldier in the hospital 
suffered with patient, uncomplaining, unquestioning 
resignation; when the masses knelt, weeping, cheer- 
ing, and singing, as the Czar passed by on his way 
tu the cathedral—then Miss Buchanan loved and 
pitied the simple-hearted Russian. Later, her pity 
is for the poor, bewildered, old-fashioned soldier who 
no longer has a Little Father to die for; for the old 
white-bearded general in fur hat and scarlet-lined 
cloak, who is pitifully grateful for the unexpected 
salute of an English officer; for the upper-class 
women whose relatives lost their lives and whose 
estates were plundered during the agrarian troubles. 
Her admiration is for the fierce, well-disciplined 
Cossacks who ride down the Kronstadt sailors, and 
for the faithful though cruel police who stuck to 
their posts to the end, firing with their machine 
guns upon the people. Mr. Stebbing’s hero is 
Kornilov, and his hope is for the appearance of the 
“strong man.” Both muse, in empty churches or 
in the halls of the Winter Palace, upon the majesty 
of the old faith, or on the scenes of splendor when 
those halls were thronged with the noblest and love- 
liest and greatest of the Empire. Miss Buchanan 
hears the savage laugh of a workman in the desolate 
city of Peter the Great, once the scene of golden 
pomp and revelry—and of Bloody Sunday mas- 
sacres. Mr. Stebbing quotes with no mark of disap- 
proval the opinion of an old regime official that, 
until the new generation is educated, the only way 
to rule is with the whip. For, bad as the old regime 
was, it maintained order, protected property, and 
made the law respected. In short, it had “ dignity 
and distinction.” 

Although the two writers record the same events, 
they emphasize different aspects. Mr. Stebbing is 
most concerned with the military situation on the 
various Russian fronts, and with the political 
changes in the capital as they affect the army's 
operations. His diary is full of political gossip, 
significant ahd trivial, of extracts from interminable 
speeches, and of reports from the army. Miss 
Buchanan is an artist. She selects with a sure in- 
stinct the picturesque scenes, the dramatic incidents, 
of the court, the street, and the hospital. She has 
a rare feeling for the beauty of sunset, of shadows, 
of opal or copper tinted waters, of gilded domes and 
slender spires, golden bells, blue seas, snowy forests, 
and dusky churches. It is a pity she saw no 
beauty in the crimson banners of the Revolution— 
they were always “ grimy,” or “ dusty,” or “ limp” 
—and felt no thrill at the new light in the eyes of 
those whose unquestioning resignation had endured 
too long. 
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JOHN BAUER [i iqustea” swedish Artist The Great European Treaties 


whose paintings illustrating modern Swedish fairy-tales 
aroused a sensation at the San Francisco exhibition, has Of the Nineteenth Century, edited b SIR 
passed away. The mysterious accident on Lake Vettern AUGUSTUS OAKES and R. B. MOWAT. wn r. ore 
in Sweden when the steamer “ Per Brahe” went down (7% x 5), pp. xii + 404, with ten maps... .Net $3. 

on the 20th of November last year brought also to a “The introductory chapter on the technical aspect 
stop John Bauer’s promising career. To the lovers of of the conclusion of treaties, together with the excel- 
his delicate and exquisite art a collection of some of his lent Fg historical introductions to the several 
best things has been published in a big 4to volume en- treaties, makes this an almost ideal source book and 
titled “ BLAND TOMTAR OCH TROLL,” 30 pictures in iece of desk apparaus for the historian, student and 


f’ 907-1915. P 1 a in cloth. journalist. The series of maps add to the value.”— 
aces 1907-1915 rice $ boun n clo The Literary Digest. 


ALBERT BONNIER PUBLISHING HOUSE At all Booksellers or from the Publishers 
ee ee ee Ser eee a s ey OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 





TELEPHONE: MuRgRay HILL 1640 AMERICAN BRANCH 


Largest assortment of Scandinavian Literature in 35 WEST THIRTY-SECOND STREET, NEW YORK 
U. 8. A. Catalogs mailed free upon request. 
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A New Book on the Greatest Writer of 
To-Day 


ANATOLE FRANCE 


By Lewis Piaget Shanks 
Assistant Professor of Romance Languages and 
Literatures in the University of Wisconsin 
This book is of great present interest because 
this Frenchman long ago responded to problems 
of social reorganization, democratic world-policy, 
war and a lasting peace—foreseeing many of the 
rational solutions now everywhere discussed. 
Cloth, $1.50 
- THE OPEN COURT PUBLISHING CO. 


122 South Michigan Avenue, * Chicago, Ill. 


Bookstore : 
Pe: 2west 4.5 St “sae. N.Y. YOUR VACATION OPPORTUNITY 
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Books of the Fortnight 


Problems of Reconstruction, by Isaac Lippincott (340 
pages; Macmillan), will be of greater permanent 
value than most of the books on reconstruction, be- 
cause the author does not concern himself with 
meliorative reforms but with fundamental problems 
of war production and administration. He realizes 
that the problems must be worked out as engineers 
work; that they cannot be solved by opinions. If 
his summary of the problems of production is of 
greater interest than his review of suggestions for 
reconstruction, that is because the issues are clear 
as they have never been clear before and all sug- 
gested solutions are pitifully inadequate to our needs. 


Democracy in Reconstruction, by Joseph Schaefer and 
Frederick A. Cleveland (506 pages; Houghton Mif- 
flin; Boston), is a symposium of opinions on political 
and social betterment from men in good academic 
standing. The opinions are familiar, and the sug- 
gestions for reconstruction are uninfluenced by the 
recent industrial upheavals induced by the war. 


The Society of Free States, by Dwight W. Morrow 
(224 pages; Harper), offers a comprehensive account 
of earlier attempts at the establishment of world 
peace, now culminating in the League of Free Na- 
tions, and an analysis of the Covenant submitted 
February 14, 1919. Mr. Morrow’s point of view is 
limited to that of the Covenant makers themselves. 
For consideration of the subject from a wider social 
point of view, see Mr. Veblen’s article in this issue 
of Tue Dia. 


Characters from the Histories and Memoirs of the 
Seventeenth Century, by David Nichol Smith (329 
pages; Oxford University Press), calls attention to 
the interest of the seventeenth century in personality 
and studies of human life as reflected in biography 
and history. The most noteworthy selections here are 
from Clarendon, whose great and neglected merit 
as an analyst of character is made abundantly evi- 
dent. The introduction traces the influence of char- 
acter writing in the manner of Theophrastus, of clas- 
sical ‘historians, and of the French memoirs. 


Banners, by Babette Deutsch (104 pages; Doran), is 
the first volume of verse from a poet who has fre- 
quently contributed to THe Diat. Her vers libre— 
which is genuine vers libre—is delicate in mood but 
discloses a restrained intensity and a faculty for 
colorful image. The volume also contains some 
sharply etched lyrics in the regular forms, some in- 
teresting experiments in irregular rhymed verse, and 
a few sonnets, undistinguished except for one to Ran- 
dolph Bourne. 


The New Morning, by Alfred Noyes (172 pages; 
Stokes), contains more war poems, American poems 
between 1912 and 1917, and a miscellany that might 
be made up of pieces omitted from earlier volumes 
—if Mr. Noyes ever omits. Except for a few rollick- 
ing sea chanteys there is no evidence here that his 
muse has altered, or will alter, her now familiar and 
too pedestrian gait. 


The Earth Turns South, by Clement Wood (149 pages; 
Dutton), will confirm the reader of his earlier volume 
of verse—Glad of Earth (Gomme, 1917)—in the sus- 
picion that Mr. Wood has rather more of the will 
than of the talent for poetry. 


Alice Sit-by-the-Fire, by J. M. Barrie (139 pages; Scrib- 
ner), the sixth volume in the new uniform edition 
of the Barrie plays, is in print, as in Miss Barry- 
more’s production, a very dilute solution of the au- 
thor’s fantasy. 


Problems of Peace: From the Holy Alliance to the 


League of Nations, by Guglielmo Ferrero (281 pages; 
Putnam), is a summary and running comment on the 
history of Eu from 1815. Mr. Ferrero finds that 
the chief prob of peace during the nineteenth 
century was the opposition between divine right and 

ular sovereignty as principles of rule. The 
cay problem of peace that he sees in the present is 
the complete satisfaction of the claims of Italy to 
compensate for her unparalleled chivalry in rush- 
ing to the aid of the Allies and her surpassing losses 
on their behalf. 


Mexico Under Carranza, by Thomas E. Gibbon (270 


pages; Doubleday, Page), betrays its animus in its 
sub-title: “A Lawyer’s Indictment of the Crowning 
Infamy of Four Hundred Years of Misrule.” It is a 
piece of special pleading leading to the familiar 
conclusion that intervention is the only solution. 


The I. W. W.: A Study of American Syndicalism, by 


Paul Frederick Brissenden (Columbia University 
Press), wisely treats the I. W. W. neither as a 
philosophy nor as a contribution to pure theory, but 
presents a comprehensive and impartial historical 
account of the organization as a militant tactic from 
its inception to date. The book contains excerpts 
from the I. W. W. Song Book and a valuable bibli- 


ography. 


Old Saws and Modern Instances, by W. L. Courtney 


(269 pages; Dutton), is a new collection of essays by 
the editor of The Fortnightly. “An inquiry into the 
conditions and limitations of Dramatic Realism -is 
perhaps the most substantive of my aims in this 
book, which algo includes some purely historical es- 
says.” The three essays on Dramatic Realism are 
accompanied by two on The Idea of Comedy, which 
supplement his admirable book The Idea of Tragedy 
(1900), and by discussions of Hardy and Aeschy- 
lus; Aristophanes, the Pacifist; Patriotism and Ora- 
tory (with reference to Demosthenes, Lincoln, and 
Venizelos) ; Sappho and Aspasia; Marcus Aurelius; 
Brieux as a Moralist; the “human” Euripides; 
and Sir Herbert Tree and the English Stage. A 
book rich with the seasoned thought of a scholar 
who is equally at home in the ancient and the modern 
worlds. 


Moon of the Caribbees, by Eugene O'Neill (217 
pages; Boni & Liveright), includes Six Other Plays 
of the Sea: Bound East for Cardiff, The Long Voyage 
Home, In the Zone, Ile, Where the Cross is Made, 
and The Rope. -The atmosphere that on the stage 
saturates these brief dramatic studies persists in the 
printed plays and carries them successfully through 
not a little halting action and commonplace motiva- 
tion. Picture, dialect, and mood contribute more to 
this magic than do the characters, who are often 
sentimentalized, or the events, which may be quite 
melodramatic. 


Travelling Companions, by Henry James (309 pages) 


Boni & Liveright), contains seven stories, publish 
between 1870 and 1874, of the type made familiar by 
the collections in The Passionate Pilgrim and in A 
Bundle of Letters. The material of most of them is 
the rather thin cosmopolitanism of James’ early years. 
The pallid characters and self-conscious style are 
pleasantly reminiscent of the affectations of that in- 
teresting period. 


The Toys of Peace, by H. H. Munro (illustrated; 303 


pages; Lane), is made up of some thirty very bri 
humorous sketches of pre-wartime England, done with 
such lightness of touch and complete spontaneity a8 
to make their nonsense most infectious. 
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a flaming 


romance of 


rebellion 


The I. W. W. has been one of the flaming 
romances of our American life; an uncon- 
querable rebellion; a human frontier of petu- 
lant, primitive insurrection. 


One may hate the I. W. W.—one may fear 
its power. One must nevertheless admit that 
it is a dramatic, scarlet color, splashed over 
the canvas of our national life. 


Always heretofore it has been a mystery, 
uninterpreted and unexplained. All that one 
could read, if his curiosity were kindled, was 
the dry and wheezy economic pamphlets of 
propaganda. 


But at last the revolution has raised u 
man who has put this story of passion into 
literature. The drama and the dreams—the 
passions and the soqenepations—he triumphs 
and the tragedies—all the whirl pageantry 
of labor’s rebellion find voice in Harold Lord 
Varney'’s “ Revolt. 


This novel is a burst of breathless incidents, 
warmed with a rich tale of a and = 
exotic, flaming climax of woman's lov 
Varney the I, W. W. is a veritable Arden r 
= Make his vision yours today by 


os pe order for 
e REV L (400 pages, cloth-bound, illus- 
trated by William Gropper, $2) to 


Irving Kaye Davis and Company 


Publishers 
42 West 28th Street, New York City 








Karl Marx: The Man and His Work 
and 
The Constructive Elements of Socialism 
By Karl DANNENBERG 


Presents in concise form the evolution of Socialist 
thought and its constructive elements. 


130 pages 30 cents (35 cents postpaid) 
The Revolution in Germany 

A Study including separate Essays entitled That 
Dictatorship of the Proletariat and Revolutionary 
Socialism and the Constituent Assembly in Ger- 
many. Br Kari DANNENBERG 

32 pages 10 cents (12 cents postpaid) 

$6.50 in lots of 100 
The Radical Review ear SS Association 

202 East Seventeenth Street New York 











Your Vacation Opportunity 


Quarter 1919 will receive the added /R 
me Ca a and instructors returning 
service in many lands. Students and tenchers, inter 
in keeping abreast of the times or in completing work 
already begun, appreciate the o portesy ¢ of instrection 
in a regular season of study on a members of the a 
vesutty staff. Scholars desiring to prosecute researc 
the libraries and laboratories will find facilities for werk 
under the most favorable conditions. 


Courses are offered in all departments and include under- 


uate and duate instruction in Arts, Literature, 
Sclence; Commaree and Administration, Law, Medicine, 
and Divinity. 


SUMMER QUARTER 1919 
First Term June 16-July23 
Second Term July 24-August 29 
Students may register for either term or both 


For the complete announcement of Courses address 


|| The University of Chicago, Chicago, Il. | 








Last and First 222ixcton 


Under this title are made available for the first time in 
book form THE NEW SPIRIT and ARTHUR HUGH 
CLOUGH, the latest and the earliest essays of that 
great critic and humanist, John Addington Symonds. It 
seems amazing that these illuminating essays should 
have lain forgotten for so many years, for the author 
was not the least of the giants who so ably represented 
English letters during the second half of the Nine- 
teenth Century. Cloth, net $1.50 


NICHOLAS L. BROWN, Publisher 
80 Lexington Ave. New York City 
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INDIA’S FREEDOM IN AMERICAN COURTS 


A pamphlet, giving full statement of the deportation and other 
cases against Hindu political prisoners and refugees, now 
pending in the American courts. 
A-call to Americans to maintain the right of political asylum 
for the oppressed of other lands. 


- Price 10c. By mail Ic. 
FRIENDS OF FREEDOM FOR INDIA 


7 E. 15 Street, New York 
RoBERT wenee Lovett, Dupier FIeitp Som, 
emp. President. tce-President. 
Frank P. wae AGNES Gmnt, 
Vice-President. Secretary. 
Louis P, Locuner, Treasurer. ° 
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PHILOSOPHY AND THE SOCIAL PROBLEM 


By Will Durant, Ph.D. 
A preface to. reconstruction, consisting of an analysis of 
the social philosophy of Socrates, Plato, Bacon, Spinoza 
and Nietzsche, an eputieetien of their conclusions to 
present problems, and a sketch of an approach to a bet- 
ter civilization Begs sin nr organization of intelligence. 
** Recalls the Lae SS Wells. . . 
Sas 3. with assured feeling 
has expressed | ; that 0 mind of extremely broad 


oasis in t L, Mencken in 
“A fine Cat oy for the constructive use of 
Sage gm ew Republic 


a te 1.60 at the Labor Temple, 
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p- B, 864 ‘past 176th "st., New York 
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Current News 


“ Dishonesty is the national sin of America,” says 
Christian, one of the characters in Basil King’s 
novel The City of Comrades (Harper). And one 
divines that the author himself is speaking. Dis- 
honesty—of workmanship—is also the fault of Mr. 
King’s story. He does not face his problems squarely. 
When his hero, rescued from dipsomania by the 
efforts of the Down and Out Club, is rebuffed by 
the heroine on account of his past misdeeds—in 
other words when an apparent impasse has been 
reached—the author discovers that the Archduke 
Ferdinand must have been murdered about this 
time, and ships Frank Melbury off to the wars. 
When he returns, a Canadian major with a fash- 
ionable limp, affairs have of course altered. In due 
time the wars, by disposing of Melbury’s rival, save 
the heroine from her impasse as well. 

In Victorious (Bobbs-Merrill; Indianapolis) 
Reginald Wright Kauffman tries to invest the same 
national characteristic—exemplified in this case by 
army contractors—with an epic quality. He at- 
tempts much more than Mr. King; he fails more 
signally and for similar reasons. On his canvas he 
includes the whole of America at war: the country 
towns in 1917; the debarkation camps; Paris; the 
American front. He knits the story together with 
recurrent references to munition frauds and bureau- 
cratic inefficiency. At times he rises to a noble 
anger, but he accomplishes little in the end, for he 
mingles the inevitability of tragedy with the shoddy 
of circumstance. Moreover the motto of the eternal 
journalist—‘“ Cherchez la femme,” or in plain 
American, “ Go heavy on the sex stuff ”—interferes 
constantly with his larger purposes. 

It is a journalistic view of the war, again, that 
ruins The American (Century). In this case the 
journalism is sentimental and reeks of the press 
office of the Y. M. C. A. Mary Dillon’s novel 
shows in addition the futility of the old situations— 
the romantic triangle, for example—against the 
background of a world in arms. When chance 
places the rival suitors of her novel in the same 
company, one is willing to give some credence to 
the story, for such things do happen, even if only 
once in ten thousand times. But when the heroine 
takes up nursing and happens to, be assigned to their 
sector of the front, one begins to doubt. War, after 
all, is the great separator, not the great assembler, 
of friends. 

Confronted by the same situation as the others, 
J. C. Snaith acquits himself with more polish but 
with little more understanding. In The Undefeated 
(Appleton) he skimps on realities just as she does, 
and emphasizes the obvious. At the beginning of 
the book his characters are either weakly good or 
strong and wicked; after a hundred pages, and the 
declaration of war, they become paragons of both 
strength and virtue. 

All of these books deal with the European strug- 


gle; in all of them it is the pleasant, the heroic side 
of war that the authors choose to stress. Entirely 
absent from their picture is the uncompromising 
truthfulness of Siegfried Sassoon and his indignation 
at the system that lets war come to pass: 

You smug-faced crowds with kindling eye 

Who cheer when soldier lads march by, 

Sneak home and pray you never know 

The hell where youth and laughter go. 
The crowd will never know if they depend on these 
authors. These will never draw aside the veil. 
Their account of the war is fuller, more studied, but 
no more true and no more vivid than that of the 
average newspaper. 

John Finley’s A Pilgrim in Palestine (Scribner) 
is the product of a conscientious effort to recount 
each step of the journey on foot through Palestine 
as the “ first American pilgrim” after its recovery 
by General Allenby. Mr. Finley, a sincere and 
earnest pilgrim through holy places, is genuinely 
impressed, is awed into a delightfully solemn and 
reverent mood—and rendered inarticulate. Now 
and again he turns for self-expression to mediocre 
verse—and returns, frustrate. In less “ memom- 
ble” matters—in his chapter on the personal quali- 
ties of General Allenby, for iristance—he is on firm 
ground and succeeds well. The volume is consid- 
erably brightened by some excellent photographs. 

Greenwich Village receives for once a not un- 
worthy treatment in I’ve Come to Stay, by Mary 
Heaton Vorse (Century). Mrs. Vorse writes well; 
the characters maintain a high level of conversa- 
tional cleverness, and Sonya, the super-child who 
turns cart-wheels in the street to express her individ- 
uality, is an entertaining creature. The reader be 
comes at once a joyful partner in this gay romance. 

Through M. de Wal the radicals confined in the 
Deporting Division at Ellis Island, New York 
Harbor, have appealed for good reading-matter. 
Donors may feel assured that books and periodicals 
addressed to him there will be greatly appreciated 
by readers who now find time heavy with inactivity. 
' Art Young and Ellis O. Jones have issued the 
first number of Good Morning, a humorous weekly, 
which they will edit at 7 East 15th Street, New 
York City. It is devoted “to social and political 
satire in cartoons, prose, and verse. 


Contributors 

Howard Mumford Jones is assistant professor of 
English in the University of Montana. He is the 
translator of Heine’s The North Sea, and the author 
of a recently published volume of verse, Gargoyles, 
and of various short stories. P 

Wallace Gould is the author of Children of the 
Sun: Rhapsodies and Poems (Cornhill, 1917). He 
is a resident of Madison, Maine. ‘ 

The other contributors to this issue have previously 
written for THe Dit. 

Leonora Speyer is a resident of New York City. 
Poems of hers have recently appeared in various 
periodicals. § 
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Any Book Advertised in these columns—any 
book you want—Promptly supplied by 
McDEVITT-WILSON’S, INC. 


Main stere, 30 Church St., phone 1779 Cort. 
Branch store, 55 Vesey St., phone 498 Cort. 


Send for catalog. 














Life and Liberty on a Hilltop! 


W ANTE e To know a few radicals or liberals 
® who would help to found and con- 
duct a libertarian (but not propaganda) industrial and 
farm school on co-operative and community plans. A 
beautiful site comprising 250 acres of farm and forest 
available free of cost. 
Address: S. W. Simpson, Dwight, Mass. 











Ni York’s Chaotic line. Does it 
ew Sky satisfy No! 


THE ROMANCE OF TWO 
By KENNETH SYLVAN GUTHRIE 







Romance ! Humanity! 
A Romantic Novel favorving the Solution of the Problems of 
the Next Ten Y: to\Ber 


Where Is Capital 
New York’s Future in ~~ Democracy 


COMPARA’ PRESS 
202 Henry Street 


New York City 








THE SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 
By Roy W. Kelly and Frederick J. Allen 


The cumpiete and official book on every phate of ship- 
building. Introduction by Charles Schwa 


Lavishly Tilustrated, $3.00 net. 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY, BOSTON 


THE MODERN LIBRARY 
OF THE WORLD’S BEST BOOKS 


Sixty-four titles now pubis —1 new volumes just Seance. 

The Dial says “There is a title that fails 

awaken interest. The series is doubly welcome at this time” 
70c. a volume wherever books are sold. Catalog 


BONI & LIVERIGHT, 105% W. 40th Street, New York 




















Temple Scott’s Literary Bureau '%Pstk Are 
Send for prospectus and particulars. 


Temple Scott’s Book-Guide sent free for one year, on receipt 
of One Dollar in stamps, to cover mailing charges. 





Important DIAL Articles in 
Booklet Form 





A Voice Out of Russia 


This 48-page pamphlet contains the strik- 
ing material on Russia which Tue D1at has 
been publishing within recent months and 
includes the following: 

1, Withdraw from Russia! 

2. Soviet Russia and The American Revolution 

By Lincoln Colcord 
3. A Voice Out of Russia 

By George V. Lomonossoff 
4. Decree on Land 
5. Decree on Workers’ Control 


Single copies, 10 cents ; lote of 1000, $40.00 ; 500, $25.00. 


Sabotage—By Thorstein Veblen 


We have had so many requests for Mr. 
Veblen’s incisive article On The Nature and 
Uses of Sabotage that we have made a 
twelve-page reprint of it to facilitate its 
wider distribution. 


Single copies, 5 cents ; lots of 1000, $30.00; 500, $25.00. 


THE DIAL PUBLISHING CO. 
152 West 13th Street New York, N. Y. 








170 ‘CHINESE POEMS 


Translated by Arthur Waley 


Covers the period from the oy a a 
modern times, and ! have never 





ALFRED A. KNOPF, New York 








A GENTLE CYNIC = ‘of, oclosastes 


J.B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia 








FOR THE BOOK LOVER 
Rare books—First editions—Books now out of print. 
Latest Sent 


C. GERHARDT, W. 424 Street. New York 








BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, PRINTS. Catalogues Free. 
R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 





“A WONDERFUL BOOK "—Chicago Daily News 


“* Blind Alley’ is an extraordinary novel. 

But it’s more than that. It is a cry 

in the night.”—Chicago Daily News. 
431 pages. $1.75 net. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY, Publishers, Boston 





W. RB. Benjamin, 1476 Broadw New York, is the leading 
dealer au phs of celebrities, Established 1887, Pub- 








Autograph Letters of Celebrities 
BOUGHT FOR CASH 








Fitth Ave., New York 











The Letters of Susan Hale 


$3.50 Net 

“Letters of Light” —The Tribune 

MARS ONES COMPANY 
212 Summer St., Boston 





When writing to advertisers please mention Taz Drat. 
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FOR THE BOX of BOOKS TO BE TAKEN TO THE COUNTRY 


AMONG THE NEWEST BOOKS 
The Symbolist Movement in Literature By ARTHUR SYMONS 


By the Author of “ Colour Studies in Paris,"’ ‘‘ The paupees of Several Centuries,"’ etc. A new, thoroughly revised and 
ga 2 larged Ke ‘me on of a work which is disti S anally by the charm of its wri , and its authority as criti- 

b the medium of its t French exponents Symons traces that i ble impulse—the expression 
br which we term ‘ * symbolism "’—the desire to state in qruventiokal forms 
Balzac, Prosper de Merimee, Gerard de Narval, Gustave Flaubert, Oharies Ba 
Stephane Mallarme, Pau! Verlaine, Joris-Kar! Huysmans, Arthur Rimbaud, J 
the authors here interpreted. Net, 

IN PREPARATION. BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


Studies in the Elizabethan Drama By ARTHUR SYMONS 


These chapters on se.ected plays by Ww oe 4 -_, Cleo hee Macbeth, Twelfth Night, Measure for Measure, 
The Winter's Tale, Titus Andronicus, Henry VIII, let. Cymbeline, — and Oressida, and on such 
figures as Philip Massinger, Johu Day, Middleton and Ly» 1-4 New American Edition Ready in June. 


The Secret of the Cross By EDMOND HOLMES 


The Author of ‘‘ The Tragedy of Education,’’ one of the most arresting and original 

the relations of Christianity to modern life. After the utterances of such men as Dr. , and 
recently, it is idle to ignore the general decay of faith or the need of the re-presentation of “Christin ty for 
Holmes makes so strong a plea. 


A New Study of English Poetry By HENRY NEWBOLT, M.A., D.Litt. 


An extremely suggestive study of poetry and its relations— to rhythm, to pescounitty, to politics, to education, to the 
t's nds and to his wider audi ex ceedingly interesting. Net $3.00 


Old Saws and Modern instunaes By W. L. COURTNEY 


Exceedingly fascinating essays which aim to illustrate the discussion of modern questions—especially in the region of 
the dra rama—by ancient exampl~s. Thus a study of Brien x is placed in close connection with a study of Euripides, and 
Thomas Hardy's Dynaste is reiated to the great plays of Aeschyl us. Those who recall Mr. Courtney’s s on oe 
Idea of Tragedy " will find here the companion papers pers on ‘* The Idea of and others on “ "Realistic 

study of “ Aristophanes, the Pacifist "’ leads easily to essa ys on ** Priaciples Potriotion " and ‘ 

tory."’ 











IN THIS SELECTION OF NEW NOVELS YOU WILL FIND NOVELTY, TENSE INTEREST, AND LASTING VALUE 


The Son of Pio By C. L. CARLSEN, Author Kings-at-Arms By MAJORIE BOWEN 


, of “The Taming of Calinga.”’ A thrilling A_% of the war between Obarles XII. and 
A rattling good story, a vivid tropical picture inct- Peter An? Great, in which the reader 
dentally revealing the problems of Filipino 1 ) a, ights oo, 7 ae — and Le of 


case. 1.75 utterances. 


The Crescent Moon By Capt. F. BRETT 
YOUNG, Author of “Marching on Tanga.” The LU BR Pra nese? By yor 


Indescribable atmosphere surrounds this uncommonly 
beautiful love-story, as if the reader stood at civiiaa, pee Pemntins Seteetene of the spirit and the "$1.00 


tion's edge, fascinated by the African jungle. $1.7 
Old-Dad By ELEANOR HALLOWELL 
The Gamesters By H. C. BAILEY, Author of ABBOTT, Author of “Molly Make Believe.” 


“The Highwayman.” 
Sparkling adventures of a brother and sister . tbe 4 De, sparkling story full of unexpectedly divesting 


days when Frederick the Great was young. T 
Tumblefold By JOSEPH WHITTAKER, with et ERRICK By LEONARD 


a Foreword by Ben Tillett, M. P. ‘ Masterpieces of comedy,” the qrities epll these gay 
Rich in character and beauty and Say wee moving, espe- wr. — of the irresponsible poet of M 
cially to any student of labor conditions. $1.90 Tricotrin. 





NO ONE WHO CARES FOR THE “BIG” THINGS OF LIFE CAN IGNORE THE 
NOVEL OF VICENTE BLASCO IBANEZ, FOREMOST OF LIVING NOVELISTS 
Now Ready. Each $1.90 In Preparation 
The Four Horsemen of the Agocalype Blood and Sand 
THORDAN by CHARLOTTE BRE Translated by Mrs. W. A. GILLESPIE 


Th 4 f the C al Introduction by Dr. ISAAC GOLDBERG 
Sha t thedr - 

Tranelated by. Mire. WA. GILLESPIE La Bodega (Ready in June) 
Foreword by WILLIAM DEAN HOWELLS Translated by Dr. ISAAC GOLDBERG 


canniace extra E. P,. DUTTON & COMP Ot NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers please mention Tax Dzat. . 


























